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St. Wilfrid and the See of Ripon 


HE career of Wilfrid, bishop in turn at Ripon, York, Selsey, 
Leicester, and Hexham, is so remarkable, and the narratives 
of it which have come down to us contain so many discrepancies 
and even contradictions, that it may be permitted to make yet 
another attempt to examine the value of our materials in the hope 
of ascertaining what actually happened. In pursuing this inquiry 
we leave on one side most of the features which give interest to 
the bishop’s activity. We are told that when he was threatened 
with humiliation in his old age, he made a speech in which he set 
forth his merits: he had uprooted the pestilent growth of the 
Scottish teaching, had established the true observance of Easter, 
and the right fashion of the tonsure; he had brought in the 
primitive use of chant and the rule of St. Benedict.1 These matters 
lie beyond our present province. Nor are we concerned with his 
work in introducing, chiefly as I believe from Italy, new patterns 
in church building and new forms of art, a subject on which 
much light has been thrown by scholars in our own time.2 My 
task is limited to the claims which he made, or which he is said 
to have made, for himself as bishop, and to the see which he held 
for most of his life in Northumbria. 

Wilfrid had the advantage of having his Life written by two 
younger contemporaries. One of them, Stephen, is better known 
as Eddius or Eddi, because it has almost universally been agreed 
that he is the Aeddi cognomento Stephanus who was taken by 
Wilfrid from Kent some time between 665 and 668, to teach the 

1 Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, 47. 

* Cf. G. T. Rivoira, Le Origini della Architettura Lombarda, ii. (1907), 254-70 ; and 
Bishop G. F. Browne, The Ancient Cross Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell (1916), passim. 


_ Mr. G. Baldwin Brown would lay more stress on Romanized lands, especially Gaul, 
as furnishing Wilfrid’s models: The Arts in Early England, ii (1903), 320-3. 
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art of chant in the Northumbrian churches.1 He accompanied 
Wilfrid during his stay in the Netherlands in 677-8,? and doubtless 
went with him to Rome; he also attended him on his second 
appeal there more than twenty years later,® and was with him in 
France on his return homewards.‘ There are abundant indications 
throughout his book that he was a monk of Wilfrid’s own house 
at Ripon.’ He wrote his Life not long after, certainly between 
711 and 731, and in all probability much nearer the first than the 
last of these years. Bede, our other authority, was a good deal 
younger, but he was in middle life at the time of Wilfrid’s death, 
and therefore in a position to know much about him from direct 
information, and to form an independent judgement on the 
account given by Eddi. I do not propose to contest the accepted 
opinion that Bede wrote with Eddi’s book before him, but I am 
not at all sure that the book he read was that which we now 
possess. Eddi’s Life is preserved in no manuscript earlier than 
the twelfth century, and there are indications in it that it has 
received later additions. But until further criticism has been 
supplied I accept the current view. It is agreed then that Eddi 
was the earlier writer and that Bede wrote at least his biographical 
chapter with the help of Eddi’s life. It therefore follows that, 
when Bede differs from Eddi, he differs intentionally, and the 
question is, which of the two writers deserves the more confidence. 
Now Bede has the fullest credentials, and no one who has studied 
his voluminous works is likely to disagree with the judgement of 
Mommsen, that he is ‘ first and foremost a man of integrity and 
a faithful witness. He calls himself a veraxz historicus and he has 
a right to the title : all who have followed in his track will testify 
that few writers have treated matters of fact with such, and often 
with such laborious, accuracy ’.6 There is therefore a presump- 
tion that, when Bede alters or contradicts a statement by Eddi, 
he does so because he knows that it is incorrect, and in some cases 
because, to speak plainly, he knows that Eddi is not telling the 
truth. 


Bede’s account of Wilfrid in book v, ch. 19 of the History’ 


1 Bede, H. E. v. 2; Eddi, 14. The argument adduced by Levison, Scriptores 
Rerum Merovingicarum, vi (1913), 180, that he cannot be the same man as the bio- 
grapher because the latter speaks of him in the third person can hardly be pressed ; 
for in ch, 53 in like manner he mentions in the third person Wilfrid and his companions, 
venerabiles presbyteri et diacones eius, being presented before the pope in council, though 
he had already in ch. 52 spoken of them as going to ‘ our lodgings’, habitacula nostra. 

* Eddi, 27. 

* Allusions of a general kind to Eddi’s personal recollections of Wilfrid occur in 
the prologue and in ch. 11. 

* ch. 57. 5 See ch. 17, 45, 61-3, 65, 67. 

® Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xvii. (1892), 389. 

? References to the Historia Ecclesiastica are to the books and chapters in the edition 
by the Rev. C. Plummer, 1896 where chapters have a double numbering the higher 
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is often cited as though it we:e a regular Life of the saint. This 
is not so: when Bede in the course of his narrative comes to the 
death of Wilfrid, he takes occasion to write what may be called 
an obituary notice; but he avoids repeating—as he explains 
once and might have explained more often—what he has already 
said earlier in his work. The scattered notices which are found 
elsewhere in the History form an important supplement to that 
chapter, all the more since, as it has been acutely observed,} 
Bede is here more independent of Eddi than in book v. 19. It is 
indeed not unlikely that he did not get access to Eddi’s work 
until he was near the end of his History. In addition to these 
materials we have the summary Annals given in book v. 24. 
These consist almost entirely of notices of natural phenomena 
(eclipses, comets, plague), accessions, abdications, and deaths of 
kings, conversions of tribes, synods, and appointments and deaths 
of bishops. Wilfrid’s expulsion in 677? is the only event of the 
sort recorded, the reason why it is noted is in order to explain the 
appointment of three bishops in his stead. There is, therefore, 
nothing strange in the omission of any later facts in Wilfrid’s life ; 
but copyists, nevertheless, endeavoured to supply the missing 
events. All the important insertions in the manuscripts of the 
Annals for this time relate to Wilfrid. One of them is a stupid 
repetition of the event of 677 entered ten years too late ; a second 
contains a singularly confused summary of Wilfrid’s doings for 
the eleven years from 692 ;* the rest record correctly essential 
facts in his life, which the transcribers considered ought to have 
been inserted. But to have inserted them would have been foreign 
to the scheme of the Annals. 

While we have the fullest materials for judging the good faith 
and scrupulous exactness of Bede’s writings, we have no such 
advantage in forming a preliminary estimate of Eddi’s Life of 
Wilfrid,‘ for we possess no other book by him. It is plain first 
of all that Eddi was not composing a history but a work of 
number is cited. In translating I have sometimes used the excellent version by 
Miss A. M. Sellar, as reissued in 1912. 

1 By Dr. Wells in the paper mentioned below, p. 536. 

* With regard to the dates found in Bede I may refer to my paper on The Chronology 
of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, published in the Journal of Theological Studies, xx. 
24-33 (October 1918), where I have given reasons for believing that his annus Domini 
was reckoned from the Indiction of the preceding September. 

* This is found in the Winchester MS. 3, of the late tenth century, and in the 
Durham MS. B. ii. 35, and the Balliol College MS. 176, of the twelfth. It runs sub 
stantially as follows: ‘Anno pcxci ab Alfrido rege iterum expulsus est, et primo 
Romam adiit, et inde rediit et in Mediterraneorum Anglorum regione morabatur : 
multaque diu loca pervagatus Romam adiit et Britaniam rediit ; divertens ad Australes 
Saxones paganae adhuc culturae deditos, illis in illa patnia per v annos docebat evange- 
lium.’ See the variants in Plummer, i. 355, note ll. 

‘ I have used indifferently the text edited by James Raine, in The Historians of 
the Church of York and its Archbishops, vol. i (1879), and that by W. Levison in the 
Scriptores Rerum Mcrovingicarum, vol. vi (1913). 

B2 
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edification. His task was to display the merits of the saint, and 
he yielded to the temptation which has commonly beset hagio- 
graphers of making too much of his hero’s importance, and of 
treating any opposition which he suffered as due to jealousy, 
malice, or some other evil cause. He puts in the lights and shades 
too heavily. But how far these characteristics have affected the 
veracity of his Life must be decided by detailed criticism of his 
statements, and by comparison with the parallel statements of 
Bede. Many years ago its character was examined in an able 
paper in this Review! by Dr. Benjamin W. Wells, who arrived at 
the conclusion that Eddi 


was not a conscientious historian. He did not hesitate to suppress and to 
distort inconvenient facts. . . . Throughout he is advocate, not judge, and 
pleads his patron’s cause with more zeal than discretion? 


Dr. Levison, who more recently edited the Life, thought 
Dr. Wells too severe,* but it deserves attention that on some of 
the vital points in which Eddi and Bede disagree, he accepts the 
evidence of Bede.* Dr. Wells sought, as far as possible, to avoid 
the controversial features in the discussion: in the present 
article I do not propose to shirk them, and while in many par- 
ticulars I am unable to follow Dr. Wells, I think his judgement 
errs on the side of leniency. But before coming to the more 
difficult questions I will take a couple of examples to illustrate 
Eddi’s mode of treatment in regions unconnected with the crucial 
problems in Wilfrid’s biography. 

I take first a series of notices relative to the contemporary 
history of Gaul, which are the more interesting since they furnish 
almost the sole existing evidence for the restoration of Dagobert II 
to the Austrasian throne after his banishment to Ireland. The 
time is one of extreme obscurity in Merovingian history, and we 
get but little light from charters and a few Lives of Frankish 
bishops. What Eddi therefore tells us is the more welcome, 
and the information he gives has the merit that it is in almost all 
points * consistent with what we have from those meagre sources. 
But he plainly magnifies the importance of the part which Wilfrid 
played in the matter. He says that Dagobert when a youth was 
driven away into exile and took refuge in Ireland. After a time 
his friends learned from some seafaring folk that he was still alive, 
and they sent to Wilfrid asking him to bring him over from 


1 Ante, vi. 535-50, 1891. 2 p. 550. 

® Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, vi. 182, n. 6. 

* e.g., p. 169, 205, n. 5, p. 208, n. 6. 

5 Full references to these materials and to recent publications on the subject 
will be found in an article by M. L. Levillain on La Succession d Austrasie au VIIe 
Siécle, in the Revue historique, cxii (1913), 62-93. 

* Perhaps the one exception is his denunciation of Queen Balthildis in ch. 6. 
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Ireland and send him to be their king. This Wilfrid did: he 
fetched him back, supplied him with arms, and restored him to 
his throne.’ It is not easy to understand why the Franks should 
have applied to the Northumbrian bishop, and it would seem 
more natural that they should have entrusted the mariners from 
whom they had the news with a message inviting him to return 
to Gaul. Possibly the suggestion came from one of the bishops 
who assisted at Wilfrid’s consecration at Compiégne more than 
eleven years before, and Dagobert passing through England 
between April and July 676, may well have had a friendly 
reception from him, and this would explain the favour which he 
showed him when he was on the Continent in 677 and 678. 
Eddi, however, thinks his share in Dagobert’s restoration so 
important that the king’s enemies, headed by Ebroin, the mayor 
of the palace, had the coast watched in order to capture him 
when he went abroad, and by a mistake in the name—errore 
bono unius syllabae—imprisoned Winfrid, the deposed bishop of 
Lichfield.2. This looks like a good story which easily passed 
current. According to Bede,’ Winfrid, who was deprived 
probably several years earlier, retired to his monastery and 
died there. But Eddi tells us that Wilfrid avoided danger by 
making for the east—Bede says it was the wind that took 
him—and landed in the Netherlands.‘ When he was there 
Ebroin sought to induce the Frisian chief, in whose land he was 
staying, to hand the bishop over to him alive or dead.> Then 
again, when Wilfrid travelled homewards from Rome in 680, 
after Dagobert’s death, he was met by an immense army, whose 
commander threatened to enslave or kill him, or at least to bring 
him to Ebroin for judgement, because he had fetched the king 
back from exile.6 But Ebroin was no longer living. Wilfrid 
was present at a council in Rome on 27 March 680, and he did 
not return to England at once.? Ebroin, however, was murdered 
some time before 15 May, for a charter quoted in the Vita Condedi 
anachoretae Belcinnacensis*® bears date in the seventh year of 
Theodoric III,° and is subscribed by Waratto, who was Ebroin’s 
successor as mayor.!° It is therefore hardly possible that Wilfrid 
should have reached Gaul during Ebroin’s lifetime. But, apart 

1 Eddi, 28. ® ch. 25. * H. E. iv. 6. 

« Eddi, 26. 5 ch. 27. 

* ch. 33. 7 ch. 34. 

® ch. 8, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, v (1910), 649. 

* The view maintained by Julien Havet and formerly by Krusch that Theodoric’s 
years are reckoned not from 673 but from 675 was silently abandoned by Krusch 
himself in the Neues Archiv, xvi (1891), 579, n. It was demolished by Vacandard 
in the Revue des Questions Historiques, lix (1896), 491-506. 

10 The only reason which has led Krusch and Levison to doubt the evidence of 


the charter in the Vita Condedi is derived from the unsupported statement by Eddi : 
see Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum, v. 320, n., and 649, n. 5. 
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from this, the whole account of Wilfrid’s relations to the rulers 
of [Frankland is so much exaggerated as to lead one to distrust 
Eddi’s fidelity. The foundation of his story is true, but the 
superstructure is fiction. 

As a second test of Eddi’s trustworthiness I take his account 
of Wilfrid’s life in Sussex in the years following his return from 
Rome in 680. For this we have the advantage of a particularly 
full narrative in Bede,! which deserves the more confidence 
because for part of it he expressly vouches the authority of Acca, 
the future bishop of Hexham, who was Wilfrid’s companion at the 
time, and we shall not be far wrong if we take the whole to 
represent substantially what Acca told him. From this I take 
only the points which challenge comparison with the facts as 
recorded by Eddi. According to Bede, when Wilfrid arrived in 
Sussex, its king Ethelwalch had been lately baptized in Mercia, 
and his queen was a Christian from the land of the Hwiccas ; we 
may presume that, as in other cases at this time, his baptism was 
connected with his marriage. There was also a Scottish monas- 
tery at Bosham, a few miles west of Chichester. But the mass of 
the people were still heathen, and Wilfrid spent five years in 
preaching and baptizing. Ethelwalch granted him land at Selsey 
where he founded a monastery. Eddi, on the other hand, makes 
Wilfrid convert not only the people but also both the king and 
queen: he is not contented with Ethelwalch’s grant to him of 
Selsey, but makes him give his own vill as a bishop’s see.” 

A more serious difference arises in what we are told about 
Caedwalla, who afterwards became king of Wessex. Bede says that 
this iuvenis strenuissimus had been banished from his country, and 
went with an army into Sussex where he killed Ethelwalch, but 
was soon driven out. If we believe Eddi, Caedwalla, when living 
as an exile in some wild district, apparently in Sussex, desired 
the friendship of Wilfrid, and promised to be obedient to him as 
a son. So Wilfrid became devoted to him.* Eddi omits to 
mention that Caedwalla slew his patron and ravaged the country. 
When Caedwalla became king of Wessex, he continues, 


he humbly called Wilfrid, his honoured father and dearest above all men, 
to come to him. And when our holy father came, King Caedwalla soon 
established him as his high counsellor in all his kingdom, as the king of 
Egypt appointed Joseph. Then indeed King Caedwalla in his triumph 
granted our holy bishop innumerable tracts of land and presents of gifts 
and honoured him gloriously.* 


Now it is true, as Bede informs us,® that Caedwalla made 
Wilfrid a large grant of land in the Isle of Wight, but he notes that 


1 H. E. iv. 13-16. * ch. 41. 3 ch. 42. 
« I abbreviate the text slightly. 5 H. E. iv. 16, 
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the king was still unbaptized.1_ This is very different from the 
intimate association which Eddi describes. We may blame 
Wilfrid, if we like, for accepting gifts from the murderer of his 
first protector ; but we need not charge him with close friendship 
with him. Nor is there the smallest reason for believing that 
Wilfrid was given any position in Wessex except in the newly 
conquered Isle of Wight. Thus Eddi’s desire to magnify the 
greatness of the saint leads him to make Ethelwalch a heathen in 
order that he may convert him, and Caedwalla a Christian in 
order that he may be closely attached to him, and to suppress the 
fact that one of his patrons was murdered by the other. If it be 
maintained that Eddi was ignorant of the truth, it is remarkable 


that he should not have known just those facts which were fatal 
to his story. 


I now proceed to the questions relating to Wilfrid’s bishopric. 

1. The first important difference between our authorities 
relates to the appointment to the Northumbrian diocese when 
Colman withdrew at the synod of Whitby in 664 and retired to 
Ireland. It should be observed that Bede almost always speaks 
of a bishop by his territorial style ; he is bishop of a kingdom or 
under-kingdom : or more exactly his title is gentilic; he is 
bishop of the Northumbrians or the Middle English or the 
Gewissas or the like. It is only in regard to the most ancient 
bishoprics, Canterbury, Rochester, London, and York, that he 
designates a bishop by his ‘ see’ or place of residence. Elsewhere 
he may mention the see as an historical description, but we 
shall not find him speaking of the bishop of Winchester, of 
Lichfield, or of Worcester. If we read that a bishop was granted 
a monastery, this often means that the monastery became his 
see. When there were more than one bishop in a kingdom, they 
might be removed from one diocese to another within its limits. 
Thus, when Lindsey was conquered from Northumbria by 
Mercia, Egfrid translated its bishop Eadhed to Ripon ; and when 
Cuthbert was chosen bishop of Hexham, the bishop of Lindis- 
farne proposed to him to exchange sees, and this was done.? 
Jf a bishop was deprived of his see, he continued to rank as 
a bishop in the kingdom to which he belonged ; for when Chad 
was removed from York, Oswy’s permission was asked before 
he was appointed bishop for the Mercians.’ Wilfrid for a course 
of years held the bishopric of the Middle English (episcopatum 
gerebat),* but the see vanished when he returned to Northumbria ; 
Bede does not include it in his list of bishoprics existing in 731,° 

1 He was, indeed, not baptized until he had abdicated and gone to Rome in 688-9 

. £. iv. 7. 

e ® Hi. z. iv. 28. 8 Ibid. iv. 3. 4 Ibid. iv. 23. 5 Ibid. v. 23. 
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and it does not reappear until 737. It may be noticed that in 
this list he does mention Selsey, though for some years past 
the see had had no occupant.! It has sometimes been attempted 
to draw a distinction between the statements that a man was 
bishop of a particular diocese and that he administered a bishopric 
during a vacancy. I am not sure that this can be made out. 
It is true that Bede says? that Wilfrid kept (servabat) the 
bishopric of Lindisfarne until a successor could be appointed 
in the place of St. Cuthbert; but he speaks of Wilfrid as 
administrante episcopatum Eboracensis ecclesiae nec non et omnium 
Nordanhymbrorum * at the only time when beyond all dispute he 
was bishop of the undivided diocese. 

The missionaries of Northumbria, coming from Scotland, 
settled themselves for security on an island off the extreme north 
coast, at Lindisfarne. This was the ‘see’ of Aidan, and in it 
he was succeeded by Colman. It was the diocese from which 
Colman retired at the synod of Whitby, and to which Tuda was 
then appointed. Tuda died almost immediately, but he had no 
direct successor in the entire diocese. Oswy’s son Alchfrid held 
a provincia, or under-kingdom, in what we may roughly describe 
as the West Riding of Yorkshire, and there he desired to have 
a bishop of his'own, pro se et suis. He therefore'asked his father’s 
leave to appoint Wilfrid bishop of that district ; and so, according 
to the modern way of speaking, Wilfrid was made bishop of 
Ripon: that is to say, he was consecrated bishop, and on his 
return from abroad went back to live in his old monastery. But 
the larger part of the Northumbrian kingdom was for the moment 
unprovided for, and Oswy, following the example of his son’s 
zeal,* caused Chad to be appointed bishop of York. It is clear 
that in Bede’s view the two rulers acted in agreement: the part 
of Northumbria which was not assigned to Wilfrid was entrusted 
to Chad, but his see was removed from the Scottish influences 
of Lindisfarne and placed in the city which had long before been 
designated by Gregory the Great. Thus the Roman victory at 
Whitby was almost immediately followed by the erection of 
a definite see at the place chosen by the Pope. 

Wilfrid at the time was still abroad; he had gone to Com- 
piégne to be consecrated, and he was always leisurely in his 
movements: but the supposition that Oswy took advantage of 
his absence to oust him from the bishopric which had been 
conferred upon him receives no support from Bede’s narrative. 
In his Annals he notes concisely, Ceadda ac Vilfrid Nordanhym- 
brorum ordinantur episcopi.2 When Wilfrid returned he went 

‘H.E. v.19. * Ibid. iv. 29. 


3 Ibid. iv. 3 * Imitatus industriam filii: DB. E. iii. 28. 
S H. E. v. 24. 
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quietly to his see at Ripon and continued to dwell theré? until 
he was called upon to act in a larger sphere. This happened 
when Archbishop Theodore in 669 visited the north and took 
objection to Chad’s orders.? Chad ceased to be bishop of York 
and Wilfrid occupied his place,’ thus becoming for the first time 
—as Aidan and Colman and Tuda had been—bishop of all 
Northumbria. 

This story is too simple to please Eddi : it does not sufficiently 
illustrate the grandeur of Wilfrid or the persecution which 
he endured. Hence on the retirement of Colman he makes 
Wilfrid immediately acclaimed as his successor. He may have 
been ignorant of the short pontificate of Tuda. But he has to 
reconcile the position which he assigns to Wilfrid with the fact 
that Chad was made bishop of York. Consequently he says that 
during Wilfrid’s absence abroad Chad was set up in his place, 
male suadente invidia, by his enemies.5 But he gives no indication 
that Wilfrid considered himself ill-treated or that he attempted 
to gain possession of York. Theodore, he says,® deposed Chad 
not on account of his Scottish orders but because he was an 
intruder. Now Bede wrote with Eddi’s book before him: he 
supplements it from his own information and he corrects it where 
it is wrong. 

2. We come next to the question of the partition of the great 
Northumbrian diocese. In 6727 Archbishop Theodore proposed 
at the synod of Hertford that the number of bishops should be 
increased, but this was not accepted, and the matter was for 
the time passed over. The plan remained however a leading 
feature of the archbishop’s policy, and in 677 he took steps to 
carry it into effect in Northumbria. The opportunity arose out 
of a quarrel between Wilfrid and King Egfrid, in consequence of 
which Wilfrid ‘ was expelled from the seat of his bishopric and 
two bishops substituted in his place; namely, Bosa who should 
govern the province of the Deirans and Eata that of the Berni- 
cians, the one having his episcopal chair in the city of York, the 
other in the church of Hexham or of Lindisfarne’. In addition 
to these, Eadhed was made bishop in Lindsey which Egfrid had 
lately conquered from Wulfhere of Mercia. All the three were 
consecrated at York by Archbishop Theodore.® 
The account given by Eddi does not differ in substance 


1 Eddi, 14, says for three years: Bede apparently by inadvertence takes these 
three years to limit Chad’s tenure of the see of York, H. EZ. v. 19. 

* H. E. iv. 2. 

* Ibid. iv. 3. In October 679 Wilfrid speaks of having held the see for ten years 
and more: Eddi 30. 

* ch. 11. 5 ch. 14. * ch. 15. 

7 See the Journal of Theological Studies, xx. 27 and note 3. 


* H. E. iv. 5. * Ibid. iv. 12. 10 ch. 24. 
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from that of Bede, but he gives it a different colouring. The 
dispute between Wilfrid and Egfrid, he says, arose from the envy 
of Queen Iurminburg, who was jealous of his magnificence and 
wealth. Eddi does not here mention, what did not escape the 
attention of later writers, that Egfrid had another wife living,’ 
so that Wilfrid had good cause for displeasure. Eddi says that 
Egfrid and his queen bribed Archbishop Theodore to take their 
part; he went to the north and, in Wilfrid’s absence, set up 
three bishops, imported from without (aliunde inventos) and not 
belonging to his diocese, in the places of his bishopric. This 
statement is untrue, for all the three were Northumbrians ; and 
Eddi cannot be acquitted of falsehood, because one of them, 
Eata, had been abbot of his own monastery of Ripon. When 
Wilfrid learned what had been done, he approached the king 
and the archbishop, and asked what offence he had committed. 
They replied that they charged him with no crime, but would not 
alter their decision. 

Before passing on to Wilfrid’s appeal to Rome against his 
deprivation, the question may be asked whether he was in fact 
deposed from his bishopric, or whether he was removed from 
York and limited to the smaller diocese which he had at first 
held, at Ripon. This is much how William of Malmesbury 
understood the matter. He follows Eddi closely until he comes 
to explain Theodore’s action, Then he says, 


Praetendebat tamen causam iustitiae, ut inde tres alerentur episcopi, 
unde unus tumebat : sufficere tantos sumptus tantaeque diocesis circuitum 
quattuor episcopis.? 


Such a proceeding would suit well with the archbishop’s 
scheme of breaking up dioceses, and the interpretation is not 
absolutely excluded by the words of Eddi and Bede—for Wilfrid 
would have been deprived of his see of York even if he had been 
permitted to keep one at Ripon ;—but it must be said that they 
give no hint that Wilfrid retained anything and certainly leave 
the impression that he was expelled from Northumbria. Dr. Wil- 
liam Bright not only follows the explanation of William of 
Malmesbury, but supposes that the plan of establishing four 
bishoprics, of which Wilfrid was to have one, namely York, was 
altered into a resolution to supersede him altogether in conse- 
quence of his announcement that he would appeal to Rome.’ 
But there is not a word of any such change either in Eddi’s 
narrative or in Wilfrid’s own petition which he presented at Rome. 
Still, from several indications which appear later on, I am led to 


Will. Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, p. 219. 
2 Ibid., p. 220. 


’ Chapters in Early English Church History, pp. 322, 413 f., 3rd ed., 1897. 
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believe that Malmesbury’s account of what Archbishop Theodore 
proposed to do is substantially true; only I hold that the see 
which Wilfrid was to retain was not York but Ripon. This would 
agree with what Eddi relates about Egfrid’s offer to Wilfrid, after 
his return from Rome, to give him episcopatum ex parte quem 
prius possidebat if he would deny the authenticity of the decree 
he brought back with him.! This arrangement would at the 
same time have carried out the archbishop’s policy and would 
have so far satisfied the king that it would remove Wilfrid from 
his immediate neighbourhood. 

3. Wilfrid’s first appeal is related in full by Eddi, who ac- 
companied him on the journey and who gives us a large part of 
the Acts of the synod which inquired into the case. Unfor- 
tunately he omits some portions which appeared to him un- 
necessary or perhaps inconvenient. The decree prescribes that 
Wilfrid episcopatum quem nuper habuerat recipiat, salva diffinitione 
superius ordinata—but Eddi has left out the clause containing 
the qualifying terms of the bishop’s restoration ;—et quos cum 
consensu concilii ibidem congregandi elegerit sibi adiutores episcopos, 
cum quibus debeat pacifice conversari, secundum regulam superius 
constitutam—again the defining provision has been omitted— 
@ serenissimo archiepiscopo promoti ordinentur episcopi, expulsis 
proculdubio eis qui in eius absentia in episcopatum innormiter 
missi sunt.2, Thus we are not informed as to the limitations 
which the synod imposed on Wilfrid’s restoration and on his 
subsequent procedure. But it seems to have acted with the 
moderation and common sense which Roman councils had learned 
from long experience. It accepted Archbishop Theodore’s plan 
of increasing the number of Northumbrian bishops, but conciliated 
Wilfrid by providing that the particular people whom he had 
appointed should be removed. Wilfrid was to regain his see and 
to nominate the new bishops ; but this was to be done subject to 
the consent of a Northumbrian council, and the new bishops were 
to be consecrated by Theodore. So much we are told: we do 
not know in what way the omitted parts of the decree modified 
the terms of Wilfrid’s restoration or the conditions under which 
the new bishops were to be appointed. Dr. Levison* has en- 
deavoured to extract them from a document preserved in a very 
bad copy which has certainly suffered later manipulation, and 
it seems unsafe to rely upon this for the particulars of the decree.‘ 
Besides this decree it appears from a later reference in Eddi ® 


1 ch. 36. * ch. 32. 

* Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fir Rechtsgeschichte, xxxiii (Kanonistische Ab 
teilung, ii) 249-82. 

* Compare my paper in the Journal of Theological Studies, xx. 38 ff 

5 ch. 51. In ch. 47 a privilege for Ripon only is mentioned. 
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that Wilfrid obtained a privilege or bull confirming him in the 
possession of the monasteries of Ripon and Hexham. These two 
documents must be carefully kept distinct. 

4. On Wilfrid’s return to England in 680 Eddi seems to have 
parted company with him, and there is no express indication of 
any personal relations between them during the following twenty- 
two years. Indeed for the period from 691 to 702 he has abso- 
lutely nothing to relate. For all this time, therefore, Eddi’s Life 
has not the same claim to first-hand knowledge as it has for the 
years down to 680. He tells us such facts or stories as he 
heard at Ripon, possibly long after the dates at which they 
occurred or were reported to have occurred. 

His description of Wilfrid’s reception at the Northumbrian 
court when he arrived with the Papal decree is famous. The 
bishop produced before the king ‘ the judgements of the apostolic 
see with the consent and subscription of the whole synod’ 
authenticated ‘with bulls and seals’! This statement needs 
examination. The use of the plural should indicate that Wilfrid 
brought with him the constitutum of the synod as well as the Pope’s 
rescript embodying the decree. But it is altogether improbable 
that he was supplied with both documents. Secondly, if he had the 
synodal Act, it would bear no seals of the prelates, for it was not 
then the practice at Rome to authenticate subscriptions by means 
of seals. Possibly Eddi had seen documents written in Gaul 
which bore bishops’ seals. Thirdly, in any case the original would 
be preserved at Rome and only a copy sent out.? But it is far 
from likely that Wilfrid was furnished with a single authoritative 
document, namely the Pope’s rescript ; and this in the nature 
of things could only bear one bulla. The plural may mean that 
Wilfrid also produced the privilege for Hexham and Ripon, but 
his claim to these properties was not at the time contested. In 
any case the mention of the seals as well as the bullae raises grave 
suspicion as to the veracity of Eddi’s story. He goes on to say 
that a council was then held and the documents read ; whereupon 
some contumaciously rejected them and some even declared that 
the judgement was obtained by bribery. It was decided by the 
king and his counsellors, with the agreement of the bishops who 
occupied Wilfrid’s see, to place him in confinement for nine 
months. This time of durance is illuminated in Eddi’s narrative 
by several hagiological features, which probably formed the basis 
on which the rest of the story was built up. When at last Wilfrid 
was set free, he sought refuge with a nephew of the king of Mercia 
and then with the king of Wessex ; but the persecution of his 


1 ch. 34, 


2 This was done after the Roman synod of 745. See the letter of Pope Zachary 
printed in S. Bonifacit Epistolae, li (Monumenta Moguntina, p. 151). 
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enemies drove him from both, and he found his way to the remote 
country of the South Saxons, where he stayed for a long time.’ 
Now there is not room for all these doings, least of all for the nine 
months’ captivity ; for Bede says precisely that Wilfrid stayed 
in Sussex for five years, hoc est usque ad mortem Ecgfridi,? and 
Egfrid died on 20 May 685.° It is only from incidental references 
made by Eddi later on in his book ‘* that we gather that during 
this period Wilfrid again invoked the support of the Holy See, 
and that a rescript was sent in his favour by Benedict II in 683 
or 684. Not long after this he was enabled to go back to the 
North. 

Archbishop Theodore, Eddi relates,* feeling his death approach- 
ing, invited Wilfrid to meet him and confessed his regret for what 
he had done to him. He adjured him to consent that he should 
appoint him as his successor in the archbishopric. This proposal 
Wilfrid modestly deferred for the consideration of a larger council. 
For the moment he asked only that Theodore would write 
letters to his friends to notify their reconciliation, so that they 
might acknowledge that they had despoiled him wrongfully, and 
might restore to him ‘ some part of his substance’. Theodore 
accordingly wrote letters to King Aldfrith of Northumbria, to his 
sister Alfleda, abbess of Whitby, and to Ethelred, king of Mercia. 
The letters were no doubt written a pari, as it is called ; that is, 
their text was the same and only the addresses differed. Eddi 
gives that to Ethelred. It is a simple letter of recommendation, 
stating that the archbishop has made peace with Wilfrid and 
desiring that Ethelred will do the like. Thus, when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for Wilfrid to claim his right to complete 
reinstatement, all he did was to ask that he might be allowed to 
go home and to recover some part of his property. It is a strange 
and (on Eddi’s showing) an inexplicable anticlimax. 

Eddi concludes the narrative by saying that Ethelred obeying 
the authority of Popes Agatho and Benedict and Sergius—the 
last of whom was not yet pope—received Wilfrid with favour 
and bestowed upon him many monasteries and estates. In the 
next chapter he relates how Wilfrid went back to Northumbria. 
King Aldfrid, he says, invited him to return and granted him 
first the monastery of Hexham with its lands, and then after 
a space, in accordance with the judgement of Pope Agatho and 
the Roman synod, restored to him the see of York and the 
monastery of Ripon with its revenues. The intruded bishops 
were expelled. There were Bosa of York and Eadhed of Ripon. 
There is no evidence other than Eddi’s that either of them was 

1 See above, pp. 6 f. * H. E. iv. 13. % Ibid. iv. 26. 


* ch. 43, 46, 51, 52. 5 ch. 43, 
® ch. 44. 
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removed. In later years Bosa was bishop of York and continued 
to be so until his death after 704; Eddi alone speaks of his 
position there having been interrupted. Moreover, we hardly find 
any definite trace in anything that Eddi says in the sequel that 
Wilfrid ever recovered York. The place is not named again until 
he was for the last time in Rome in 704, and then it is mentioned 
in terms which show that he had abandoned all hope of regaining 
the see.? 

For the eleven chapters which Eddi devotes to the time be- 
tween 680 and 686 Bede offers hardly as many lines, except when 
he describes Wilfrid’s life in Sussex, about which, as we have seen,? 
he had particularly full information. He says that owing to the 
hostility of King Egfrid he could not be received in his country 
or diocese, and therefore turned aside to preach the Gospel to 
the South Saxons, among whom he stayed for five years until 
Egfrid’s death. Egfrid died in May 685, and a year later, in the 
summer of 686, Wilfrid was invited back by his successor King 
Aldfrid, and recovered his see and bishopric, sedem swam et epi- 
scopatum recepit.4 To what diocese then did he return? Not 
certainly to that of the entire Northumbrian kingdom, of which 
he had had charge before 677, for St. Cuthbert had been bishop of 
Lindisfarne since March 685, and held the see for all but two 
years. According to Eddi Wilfrid was given Hexham, which is 
not impossible, for its bishop Eata died at the beginning of 
Aldfrid’s reign. Bede, however, says that he was succeeded by 
John,® known as St. John of Beverley, who was consecrated on 
25 August 687;° and this was the tradition at Lindisfarne.’ 
Meanwhile, when Cuthbert died on 20 March 687, Wilfrid occupied 
the bishopric of Lindisfarne until a new bishop should be appointed 
in his place, and Eadbert was ordained a year later. So far 
then Wilfrid seems to have been employed merely to administer 
a diocese, or perhaps two dioceses, during a vacancy. But Bede 
says he regained his see and bishopric. What was this see ? 
I submit, it can only have been Ripon. Whether Eadhed was 
removed or resigned may be left doubtful; it is just as likely 


ch. 51. * Above, p. 6. * H. E£. iv. 13. 

‘ Ibid. v. 19. It may be observed that Florence of Worcester completes Bede’s 
tatement about Wilfrid’s restoration by adding the name of Hexham (Chronicon, 
a. 686, in Monumenta Historica Britannica, p. 537). But the context shows that he 
has misplaced a notice which belongs to 705, for he next speaks of John as succeeding 
Bosa at York on his death—an appointment which left Hexham open for Wilfrid 
(H. E. v. 3). In consequence of this error Florence calls Wilfrid bishop of Hexham 
under the years 687 and 691 ; and some of the lists of bishops printed at the end of 
his Chronicle (p. 625, n. 10) even make him consecrated bishop of Hexham, that is, 
in 664. 

5 Ibid. v. 2. * See Bright, p. 397, n. 3. 

7 Annales Lindisfarnenses, in Pertz’s Monumenta, xix. 504. 

* H. E. iv. 29. 
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that he died—he was a priest so long before as 664—and thus 
provided a convenient means of replacing Wilfrid in the monastery 
where he had first lived as bishop. 

This supposition is confirmed by what we know of the 
lands which Wilfrid possessed. We have seen that Eddi makes 
him petition Archbishop Theodore for restoration to some part 
of his property. Now Eddi repeatedly speaks of the innumerable 
monasteries and lands which he was given in Northumbria and 
Mercia, but the only properties of which the names are recorded, 
except Hexham,! are connected with Ripon. The earliest mark 
of Alchfrid’s favour to Wilfrid, before he was a bishop, was a grant 
of two estates to him, terram decem tributariorum Ait Stanforda 
et post paululum coenobium in Hrypis, cum terra triginta man- 
sionum.2 Bede repeats this statement in his biographical notice, 
but elsewhere speaks of the monasterium xl familiarum in loco 
qui dicitur Inhrypum.2 From this Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who 
has printed a remarkable survey of the lands of the church of 
York drawn up in the first half of the eleventh century, infers 
with great cogency that ‘ he regarded Stanford as merged in the 
grant of land at Ripon’.* The locality of Stanford has never 
been settled except by vague conjecture, but Mr. Stevenson’s 
argument seems to fix it, though the name has disappeared, as 
a part of the leuga S. Wilfridi surrounding Ripon, which is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book and there stated to consist of forty- 
three carucates. It is however possible that the forty carucates 
were made up by other grants, and that Stanford may be sought 
elsewhere. For, when the church of Ripon was built at the time of 
Wilfrid’s greatest prosperity, he received from King Egfrid and his 
young brother Alfwin a grant regionum iuxta Rippel et in Gaedyne 
et in regione Dunutinga et in Caetlaevum.’ These names have 
been identified, but only as a guess, with the tract of country 
running northward from the Ribble to the borders of the modern 
Cumberland—the western portion of the medieval archdeaconry 
of Richmond.* Without taking so ambitious an interpretation, 
it may be suggested that the land Ait Stanforde was at Stainforth 
on the Ribble a short distance above Settle. But whatever may 
be said about the outlying properties, there is no doubt that the 
great nucleus was an estate comprising lands at seventeen villages, 
of which the names are recorded in the eleventh-century survey,’ 
and extending some eight miles from north to south and not 
much less from east to west. Near the middle of this lay Ripon, 
the seat of Wilfrid’s monastery. Hence, as the church of his 
other possession, Hexham, was occupied by Bishop John, Ripon 


1 Eddi, 22. * ch. 8, * H. B. iii. 25. 
* Ante, xxvii. 19, n. 149. 5 Eddi, ch. 17. 
* See Raine’s notes to Eddi, ch. 17. 7 See ante, xxvii. 18 f. 
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was the only place where he could establish himself when he 
left Lindisfarne in 688. 

5. In 691, after there had been alternately peace and dissension 
between Wilfrid and the king, Eddi says, with characteristic 
exaggeration, for many years,! the bishop was at length expelled 
from Northumbria. He enumerates three causes of dispute. 
First, Wilfrid complained that the church of Ripon? had been 
deprived of its lands and possessions. About this we know 
nothing. The second ground was that Ripon had been made 
into a bishop’s see. But it had had a bishop long before Wilfrid’s 
return to the north in 686. Eadhed had been obliged to leave 
his see in Lindsey when that province was lost to Northumbria, 
as a consequence no doubt of the battle of the Trent in 678, and 
had been given Ripon instead.* Moreover, according to Eddi’s 
own account, he was removed from his bishopric by Aldfrid in 
order to allow of the reinstatement of Wilfrid. Either then 
Eddi’s statement that Eadhed was deprived is false; or else, 
if there was no bishop at Ripon, Wilfrid had no reason for com- 
plaint on this head. The third ground for disagreement was that 
the king urged him to obey the commands and decrees of Arch- 
bishop Theodore, apparently the very acts for which Eddi says 4 
he had declared his repentance, and which on the same showing he 
may be presumed to have taken steps to modify. It will not escape 
notice that this third count is not given the prominent place we 
should have expected Eddi to give it : it is thrown in at the end, 
after the special injury of Ripon. For these reasons, we are 
told, Wilfrid was driven out. It is perhaps more likely that, as 
he could not obtain redress for his grievances, he chose to leave 
the kingdom. He sought the hospitality of Ethelred of Mercia 
and was made by him bishop of the Middle English, it is 
supposed at Leicester. For the following years Bede has 
preserved a few scanty notices about Wilfrid. He held the 
bishopric of the Middle English when he consecrated Oftfor 
bishop of the Hwiccians during the interval between the death of 
Theodore and the ordination of Bertwald,* that is, between 691 
and August 693. In the same interval, or more precisely between 
1 July 692 and August 693,\ he consecrated Suidbert bishop for 
Frisia. About 695, he appears to have been present at the 
translation of St. Etheldreda at Ely,’ but this may have been 


1 ch. 45. 

* Eddi says, the church of St. Peter, which might mean York equally with Ripon 
and Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii: 219, take it to mean York, but the following 
sentence in which it is said that monasterium supradictum had been changed into 
a bishop’s see proves that it refers to Ripon. 

* Florence of Worcester says in 681. 

* ch, 43. 5 H. E. iv. 23. 

* Ibid. v. 11. 7 Ibid. iv. 19. 
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ten years later.1 In March 692 or 693 he subscribed a charter 
relative to lands in Essex in company with Bishops Erkenwald 
of London and Heddi of Winchester.” 

But there are indications that during these years he again 
brought his case before the Roman court. Eddi several times speaks 
of a bull in his favour having been granted by Sergius I, who was 
pope from the end of 687 until September 701. Now we possess 
a letter addressed by Sergius to Ceolfrid, abbot of Wearmouth, 
thanking him for a letter which he had received by a messenger 
from him. In this, while speaking of his petitions in favourable 
terms he adds that, quia exortis quibusdam ecclesiasticarum 
causarum capitulis non sine examinatione longius innotescendis, 
opus nobis sunt ad conferendum artium literatura imbuti, he desires 
Ceolfrid to send a certian monk, N., of his house to Rome to assist 
in the discussion.* William of Malmesbury, who quotes the 
substance of the letter, supplies the name of the monk, Bedam 
presbyterum. This may be a guess or a later tradition, but it is 
not impossible. It is true that Bede finished his Church History 
in 731, and is commonly understood to place its completion 
in his fifty-ninth year. Hence, as he was ordained priest in his 
thirtieth year, his birth is placed in 672-3 and his ordination in 
701-2. But what Bede in fact says is as follows : 


Ex quo tempore accepti presbyteratus usque ad annum aetatis meae 
Lviit haec in scripturam sanctam . . . ex opusculis venerabilium patrum 
breviter adnotare . . . curavi.5 


Haec refers to his Commentaries on the Bible which he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate. He then completes his catalogue by adding 
the rest of his writings, but this list stands apart from the chrono- 
logical computation which he has just given. Now all the Com- 
mentaries were written earlier than the Church History, and thus 
the sentence quoted furnishes no evidence as to his age when he 
composed that work. We cannot therefore infer from it the date 
at which he was ordained. It may perfectly well have been before 
the close of the seventh century, and Malmesbury’s statement 
need not be rejected on chronological grounds. Bede, however, it 
is known, never went to Rome, and his omission to carry out the 
pope’s wish—if he was really named—has been explained as due 
to the death of Sergius in September 701 ;* but the business on 
which the Wearmouth monk was to be consulted, if, as is presumed, 
it related to the case of Wilfrid, had been dealt with before this. 


1 According to the saint’s epitaph she was queen for twelve years, i. e., until 682. 
She lived eight years as a nun, and her body was translated after sixteen years. This 
seems to take us to 706. 


* British Museum Facsimiles of Ancient Charters, i. 2. 
* Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 248 f. “ H. E. v. 23. * H. E. v. 24. 
* See Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 250, n. 
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For the probable date of the English monk’s visit to Rome is 
supplied by a notice in Bede’s book de Temporum Ratione He tells 
us that certain monks of his house were in Rome at Christmas 701, 
in the fourteenth Indiction, that is Christmas 700, as we should 
reckon it. They brought back with them a privilege for Wear- 
mouth,? and also, I have little doubt, the bull relating to Wilfrid, 
the date of which is nowhere mentioned. It was in consequence 
of the arrival of this second bull, I venture to argue, that King 
Aldfrid was compelled to summon a council to go into Wilfrid’s 
case once more. 

6. For the eleven years after the dispute of 691 Eddi has 
nothing to record. He proceeds at once to narrate that King 
Aldfrid held a synod at Austerfield in the presence of Archbishop 
Bertwald and almost all the bishops of Britain, at which Wilfrid 
was invited to attend. This might have taken place any time 
after the archbishop’s enthronement on 31 August 693; and 
Eddi clearly means us to understand that Aldfrid took the 
earliest steps he could to obtain ecclesiastical authority to ter- 
minate the dispute. He was in fact so understood by James 
Raine, the careful historian of Hexham, who says that Wilfrid 
went abroad in 692 and seems to have lived for thirteen years 
at Rome.* But Eddi lets out that Wilfrid protested that the 
pope’s decree had been set at nought for twenty-two years ; * 
and as Wilfrid returned to England, after that decree was issued, 
in 680, this leads on to the year 702, which suits well with the 
return of the monks from Rome. This is not incompatible with 
the notice that Wilfrid had been a bishop for nigh upon forty 
years,° which gives an extreme date of 704, but is plainly a rough 
statement. But the hiatus in Eddi is remarkable. If it pointed 
merely to his ignorance of the particulars of this part of 
Wilfrid’s life, it would not be of much significance. But what 
is important is that by Eddi’s admission Wilfrid acquiesced in 
his exile from Northumbria for eleven years, and that when 
it was sought to redress his wrongs the overture came not from 
him but from Aldfrid. As a fact, it is evident that the synod was 
summoned in consequence of Pope Sergius’s rescript. 

At the synod the ordinances of Theodore were put forward 
on the one side and the Roman decree of 679 on the other.® 
In the end it was proposed to offer Wilfrid the possession of 
the monastery of Ripon with its belongings, on the conditions 
that he should confine himself within its walls and abstain from 
the performance of episcopal functions ; indeed, he was called 


1 ch. 47 (al. 45). 


* Vit. Ceolfr. 20, in Plummer’s edition of Bede, i. 394; Bede, Hist. Abbat. 15. 
* The Priory of Hexham, i. (1864), xxxi. * ch. 46. 5 ch. 47. 
* ch, 46. 
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upon to divest himself of his orders (gradum honoris abiiceret *). 
This is Eddi’s account ;? but we can hardly believe that the 
assembled bishops proceeded to this extreme of violence. It is 
more probable that the pope ordered Wilfrid’s restoration to his 
bishopric, and that the synod decided that his see should be 
Ripon. Moreover, the statement is irreconcilable with Eddi’s 
own narrative. In 691 it was Wilfrid who was the complainant ; 
there was no charge against him. Then for eleven years he lived 
with repute as a bishop in Mercia. What business had a Northum- 
brian synod in 703 to degrade him? I suspect that it was 
not without design that Eddi omitted this honourable period of 
eleven years; he wished us to believe that Aldfrid in 691 was 
determined to crush Wilfrid, and sought to carry out his intention 
at the earliest possible moment. Or are we to infer from Bede’s 
omission of the whole transaction that the council of Austerfield 
never took place, and that we have here another example of 
Eddi’s inventions? I think rather that Bede knew the account 
to be in part false and did not know how to correct it: he there- 
fore observed silence. 

The decision of the synod of Austerfield led to Wilfrid’s second 
appeal to Rome. But he first went into Mercia and inquired of 
King Ethelred what action he proposed to take with regard to 
the lands which he had given him. Ethelred promised to secure 
the church of St. Peter, that is, as before, of Ripon, in its possession 
of them until the affair was settled at Rome.* Wilfrid then set out 
on his long journey. In this as on the former occasion he was 
accompanied by Eddi, who gives a full account of what happened, 
and again had the advantage of being furnished with some of 
the documents which were drawn up. Wilfrid must have started 
with unusual promptitude, for we read that he travelled the 
whole way from the French coast to-his destination on foot,‘ 
and this would mean a walk of more than a thousand miles after 
crossing the Channel; and the proceedings were terminated 
under Pope John VI, who died at the beginning of 705. The 
appeal, therefore, cannot have been heard later than 704; and 
it was probably in the winter of 703-4. Moreover, Eddi says 
that Wilfrid’s case was on the agenda of seventy meetings 
extending over a period of four months.’ Wilfrid in his petition ° 
asked for a confirmation of the decrees of Popes Agatho, Benedict, 
and Sergius, that is no doubt of the decree of 679, which had 
already been confirmed by two popes, and begged that any 
charges which might be brought against him should be heard. 
He further asked that the pope should order Ethelred of Mercia 
to maintain him in the possession of the monasteries and lands 


1 The text has abiecerit. * ch. 47. * ch. 48. 
* ch. 50. ® ch. 53. * ch. 51. 
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which Ethelred and Wulfhere before him had granted him ; and 
should admonish Aldfrid of Northumbria to execute the decrees 
of Pope Agatho. If this should appear too hard for the king, 
Wilfrid would leave the decision about the bishopric of York and 
the monasteries dependent upon it to the Pope’s judgement : 
only let him be restored to the monasteries of Ripon and Hexham 
which were granted to him by a bull of Pope Agatho. In other 
words, if he cannot get the decree of 679 carried out, he is ready 
to fall back on the other document relating to Ripon and Hexham. 
In the last sentence of his petition, Wilfrid promises to observe 
canonical respect to Archbishop Bertwald, but only on the con- 
dition that he carries out the decrees of Agatho and the other 
popes ; so that if Wilfrid was granted only his second alternative, 
he would not be bound to obey his archbishop. 

We need not linger over the proceedings of the synod, for 
according to Eddi,! who is followed by Bede, the decision was 
arrived at for a reason wholly irrelevant to the case. It was 
discovered that in 680 Wilfrid had subscribed a declaration of 
orthodoxy, and the fact was testified to by some who had been 
present on the occasion. Eddi professes to quote the terms of 
the subscription, in qua scriptura inventum erat, inter caetera : 
Wilfridus Deo amabilis episcopus, and so forth. He may be 
giving the words which were read out before the synod. But they 
are not the terms of the subscription. No bishop ever wrote 
himself Deo amabilis: he would be humilis or indignus, like the 
rest of the 125 bishops who subscribed the document ;? and 
it is inexplicable that Haddan and Stubbs should accept the form 
here given and pointedly condemn that printed in the editions 
of the Sixth General Council as ‘ the invention of the notary who 
drew up the acts of the council’.* The discovery of this sub- 
scription settled the question. That Wilfrid had professed his 
orthodoxy twenty-four years before was held a sufficient warrant 
for his success in an appeal in which his orthodoxy was not in 
any way impugned. So at least Eddi says, and so Bede repeats 
after him. The pope thereupon pronounced Wilfrid innocent 
of any offence, and confirmed his predecessors’ decrees in the 
form of a rescript addressed to Ethelred and Aldfrid, which Eddi 
sets out in full. In this he recited the course of Wilfrid’s former 
appeal, and the fact that the sentence given upon it by Agatho 
had been acted upon by the popes after him. He added that 
Archbishop Theodore was not known to have opposed this sen- 
tence; he had not brought the matter up again, but, on the 
contrary, had accepted the decision. Ht haec de praeteritis memo- 

1 ch. 53. 


* See the text in Mansi, Conciliorum Collectio Amplissima, xi. 292. 
3 Councils, iii, 141. * ch, 54. 
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ravimus : the pope has rehearsed this by way of record. Then 
he turns to the present dispute. The facts have been most care- 
fully examined, but as the principal persons in the suit—clearly 
Archbishop Bertwald and the Northumbrian bishops—had not 
appeared, the pope admonishes the archbishop to hold a synod 
in company with Wilfrid, to cause Bishops Bosa and John to 
appear, and after hearing the parties to determine the dispute. 
If they cannot arrive at a decision they are to have recourse 
again to the apostolic see. The pope ends by calling on the king 
to remember what Agatho and the others consona voce nobiscum 
have ordered. The letter is a masterly production, and illustrates 
well the skill with which the trained experience of the papal 
officials could deal with a difficult situation. The pope, it will be 
observed, recites what his predecessors had done in the case, but 
avoids confirming in terms the decree of 679. That decree had 
restored Wilfrid to York and left the question of new bishoprics 
to be settled in England. This second part John repeats, but he 
could not decree Wilfrid’s restoration to York because since 679 
fresh charges had been made against him, and the pope was not 
satisfied with the evidence brought forward in Rome. Conse- 
quently he referred the matter also to the decision of 4 synod to 
be held in England. 

7. Wilfrid then returned homewards and sent messengers to 
Archbishop Bertwald to apprize him of the result of his appeal. 
On his way northward he visited Ethelred, who, after he had 
reigned thirty-one, or according to another reading thirty, years, 
had become a monk at Bardney.! The date of his retirement is 
given as 704, and as he came to the throne in 674, this supports 
the variant reading. In this same year Wilfrid must have visited 
him. He is next found living at Ripon.? He sent two friends 
to King Aldfrid to prepare for an interview, but the king refused 
to alter the previous arrangements. He was in fact very near his 
end, for he died on 14 December 704.2 His successor Eadwulf 
reigned but a short time. After two months he was driven out 
and Aldfrid’s son Osred, a boy of eight years, set up in his stead. 
A synod was held in his first year, between February 705 and 
February 706, at a place by the river Nidd. There the archbishop 
proposed that effect should be given to the pope’s judgement. 
Peace was made between Wilfrid and the other bishops, and he 
was restored to Ripon and Hexham, duo optima coenobia, quae 
[sunt] in Hripis et in Agustaldesie cum omnibus redditibus suis.4 
From the language in which Eddi describes the settlement it 
appears that Wilfrid got at least as much as he expected. There 
is no hint of any proposal that he should be given York. He was 


1 Eddi, 57. * This appears from Eddi, 59. 
* See appendix, below, pp. 22 f. * Eddi, 60. 
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secured in Ripon, which apparently he had already. But he did 
not perhaps at once obtain Hexham. The way was opened by 
the death of Bosa. John of Beverley was removed from Hexham 
to York, and Hexham left free for Wilfrid. The dates of these 
events are uncertain, and indeed we only know of them from an 
incidental notice of Bede, who relates an occurrence as happening 
cum reverentissimus vir Vilfrid post longum exilium in episco- 
patum esset Hagustaldensis ecclesiae receptus, et idem Iohannes, 
defuncto Bosa viro multae sanctitatis et humilitatis, episcopus pro eo 
Eboraci substitutus1 The accepted date for the death of Bosa is 
705. From this time, until he also died in 709, Wilfrid had no more 
troubles. He possessed the two monasteries confirmed to him by 
the privilege of 679 and made no claim to anything further. If 
Eddi tells us more particulars about his doings at Ripon ? than 
at Hexham, this may be because he was a monk at the former 
place. But Ripon, at the end as at the beginning of his life, was 
still his home, and when he died at Oundle in the land of the 
Middle English it was to Ripon that his body was taken for 
burial.* 

When we have removed the element of fiction in Eddi, the main 
course of Wilfrid’s episcopate seems to become clear. He was 
consecrated bishop of Ripon in 664, and his diocese was extended 
to the whole of Northumbria, with his see at York, in 669. From 
669 to 677, and for those years only, he was bishop of York. 
Nine years of exile follow, during part of which he was bishop of 
Selsey. Then not long after 686 he was once more bishop of 
Ripon. In 691 he was again driven away and became bishop of 
the Middle English, with his see, according to Florence of Wor- 
cester, at Leicester. At last, after about thirteen years, he was 
restored not only to Ripon but also to Hexham. 


Reoeinatp L. Poo.e. 


APPENDIX 
The Date of Wilfrid’s Death 


In order to ascertain the year when Wilfrid died, it is necessary first to 
fix the date when King Aldfrid of Northumbria died. This date, about 
which a doubt has been expressed,‘ is clearly given by Bede. Aldfrid 
succeeded his brother Egfrid, who was killed on 20 May 685,5 and died 
anno regni sui xx° nondum completo, that is, in the course of the year 
beginning in May 704; the day is given as 14 December in the two texts 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle known as those of Worcester (D) and Peter- 


1H. Ev. 3. * ch. 62, 63. ® ch. 65. 
* Plummer, ii. 305 f., 329. 5 H. E. iv. 26 
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borough (E), and the year according to Bede’s mode of reckoning is given 
as 705. But Osred did not succeed immediately ; according to Eddi* 
two months elapsed before he obtained the throne. His reign may there- 
fore be taken to begin about the middle of February 705. In his fourth year, 
February 708—February 709, Coenred of Mercia abdicated? This is 
stated to have happened in 709, that is, later than September 708. 
Coenred became a monk and proceeded to Rome. ‘ In the same year that 
he left Britain,’ not necessarily in the fourth year of Osred, Wilfrid died. 
Coenred’s preparations would take some time, and he would not naturally 
leave England until early in the year, that is, in 709. It need not therefore 
be questioned that Wilfrid’s death occurred some time in the course of 
this year, presumably before the September Indiction of 710 (= 709). 
This agrees with the statement that after the synod on the Nidd, which 
for other reasons we incline to place in the spring of 705, Wilfrid i111 annis, 
id est usque ad diem obitus sui, vitam duxit in pace. Again, Bede says that 
he died post xx et v5 annos accepti episcopatus, and as he was consecrated 
almost certainly late in 664 or early in 665, his forty-fifth year began late in 
708 or early in 709. This date may be confirmed from the statement of 
Eddi that when Wilfrid lay sick at Meaux on his return from Rome, he had 
a vision of St. Michael, who promised to appear to him again after four years. 
Now Wilfrid was back in England some time before the death of Aldfrid in 
December 704 ; his illness at Meaux may therefore be placed in the previous 
summer. Four years from that take us to the summer of 708 ; and after 
the archangel’s renewed visitation Wilfrid lived on for a year and a half, 
that is, to about the end of 709. The calculation is necessarily a rough 
one, as we have no means of fixing the exact time when Wilfrid was at 
Meaux ; nor can we presume that the four years and the year and a half 
indicate exact dates. 

As for the day on which Wilfrid died, in view of the two different 
observances, it will be best to cite the opinion of a most learned liturgical 
scholar, the late Edmund Bishop, who places with confidence ‘ the primitive 
feast of St. Wilfrid on 24 April’, . . . but adds that ‘ in the event St. Wilfrid 
on 24 April fell out of consideration in the calendars, except that of York 

..; and 12 October was universally received as the day of Saint Wilfrid’s 
depositio.... The 24th of April in 709 fell on a Wednesday ; and if St. Wil- 
frid died in the later part of the day, it is easy to understand how and 
why “ the abbat ” (as recorded by Wilfrid’s friend and biographer Eddius 
in the Life, c. 61) regularly said mass for him on Thursdays’.* I venture 
to suggest that both days may be right: that the depositio of the saint 
was not the day of his death at Oundle but that of his burial at Ripon. 
If this was made in a temporary tomb on 12 October, a long time would 
be needed for the construction of a permanent resting-place worthy of his 
eminence. This, it seems, was done in the course of the winter, and the 
monks waited until after Easter, 20 April 710, to carry out his solemn 
sepulture on 24 April. If such is the correct interpretation of the obser- 


1 ch. 59. * H. EB. v. 19. * Ibid. v. 24. * Ibid. v. 19. 
5 Bede here, H. HZ. v. 19, silently corrects Eddi’s statement, ch. 65, that he was 
bishop for forty-six years. 
* The Bosworth Psalter, p. 159, 1908. 
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vances, no difficulty arises from the Thursday, which was the day of 
Wilfrid’s death. 

It is the mention of Thursday alone that has induced Dr. Levison? 
to advocate 710 as the year. Had he read on to the next chapter in Bede’s 
History, he would have seen that his proposed date is incompatible with 
the statement that Abbot Hadrian died in the year after Wilfrid, in the 
fifth year of Osred, ‘ which year is the 41st year’ after he was sent to 
England by the pope.2 The fifth year of Osred ran from about February 
709 to about February 710, it began in the forty-first year from May 668 : 
Bede does not say that Hadrian died in the forty-first year, that is, 
before May 709; had he done so Wilfrid’s death would have occurred in 708, 
which is against all the evidence. 


1 p. 179. * H. EB. v. 20. 





Knights of the Shire in the Parliaments 
of Edward [1 


N the history of the fourteenth century as it was taught and 
studied a generation ago, the chief place in the constitutional 
development of England was assigned to parliament. The 
struggle with the crown, the growth of the powers of the legis- 
lative, financial, and judicial authority of parliament were allowed 
to cbscure the more difficult questions of the organization and 
character of the body itself. There was a tendency, indeed, to 
assume that once the model had been formed all subsequent 
parliaments would conform to it, and that it remained only for 
the knights of the shire to cast in their lot with the burgesses 
and organize themselves under a speaker, a process which was 
generally supposed to have been completed early in the four- 
teenth century. Even in the cautious pages of Stubbs the works 
of the fourteenth century parliaments are often exhibited in the 
light reflected from the seventeenth century. Later writers 
have departed strongly and properly from this view, and the 
tendency now is to minimize the importance of parliament and 
bring forward the council and the administrative machinery as 
dominating the constitutional struggle of the period. I need 
scarcely refer to the studies of Professor Baldwin? and Professor 
Tout, but it should be remembered that the reaction really began 
as long ago as 1885, with Dr. Ludwig Riess’s remarkable and 
singularly neglected work. Maitland, of course, knew Riess’s 


1 See Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii, ed. 1890, 470; Dasent, The Speakers of the House 
of Commons, ch. ii; Porritt, Unreformed House of Commons, 1, ch. xxi. Stubbs writes : 
‘ The silence of records cannot be held to prove that an organized assembly like that 
of the commons could ever have dispensed with a recognized prolocutor or foreman. 
It can scarcely be doubted that Henry of Keighly, who in 1301 carried the petition 
of the parliament of Lincoln to the king, was in some such position.’ But surely the 
words which we have italicized contain a petitio principii. To what extent, if at all, 
the commons were organized is precisely the question. 

2 The King’s Council, 1913. 

* The Place of Edward II in English History. Though I shall frequently cite 
Mr. Tout’s book I am under a far greater obligation to him than I can express in 
that way. 

* Geschichte des Wahlrechts zum englischen Parlament, pp. 106-9. Riess’s book 
was published long after Stubbs wrote. In later editions he cited it in footnotes, 
e.g. iii. 472, but he does not seem to have allowed it to influence his text. 
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book and apparently thought that he went too far, but I do not 
think that he ever expressed his whole view of the matter. 

It is possible that the study of the question may be advanced 
a little by considering first what the older writers meant and 
implied by the word parliament. Then for the same purpose 
it would be useful to distinguish between the methods and results 
of constitutional development, by which I mean the immediate 
purpose of the opposition and the crown, the attempt to restrict 
the prerogative, and the ultimate outcome of the measures taken 
to that end. On the first point it is quite clear that Stubbs meant 
by parliament an assembly which included the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, in conjunction with the representatives of the 
counties and certain towns. He implies, however, a solidarity 
in the whole body as opposed to the crown, a corporate conscious- 
ness and ideal which it would perhaps be difficult to prove from 
contemporary evidence. To put it in another way, he suggests 
that the purpose of the struggle was to secure, not yet indeed 
parliamentary sovereignty, but a limited monarchy based on 
exclusive parliamentary control of taxation, co-operation in 
legislation, and some measure of control of the executive through 
the council and ministers. It appears now that to attribute such 
views and ideals to fourteenth-century statesmen and politicians 
would be to neglect the still strongly feudal atmosphere which 
they breathed and the powerful class-feeling which directed the 
lay and clerical magnates towards particularist rather than 
national ends ; it would be further to exaggerate the solidarity 
and class-consciousness of the commons in national politics ; and 
finally it would be to misread the political movement of the time. 

This brings me to the second point I have mentioned, the 
immediate purpose of the opposition to the crown, as to which 
it will be enough to indicate the general results of recent 
study. What was wanted, it seems, was not the control of 
the crown through parliament, but rather to secure to the 
magnates as the ruling class that dominating share in the 
government which upon their feudal traditions they regarded as 
their right. This, in view of existing conditions, could best be 
done by obtaining control of the council and bringing the adminis- 
trative machinery out of the king’s own hands and into depart- 
ments which could be directed by the council and would be strong 
enough to resist his arbitrary action. To deny to the barons 
a sincere desire for administrative reform, for orderly government 
secured by law, would be to do them an injustice and to neglect 
the evidence at our disposal. But the two aims of political 
ambition and reforming zeal are not incompatible. The true ré‘e 
of parliament in this programme has yet to be brought out. It 

1 Memoranda de Parliamento (Rolls Series, 1893), Introd., p. 75. 
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may perhaps be put in this way: the word parliament may well 
have been understood as meaning a place and occasion, rather 
than a constitutional body. Where this second notion was 
present it would refer rather to the Magnum Concilium, in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, certainly, and it is that 
period which I have particularly in mind. Now a meeting of the 
Great Council at which representatives of the shires and towns 
were in attendance would furnish both an excellent place and 
a suitable occasion for registering acts or statutes which were 
intended to be permanent, for creating or influencing public 
opinion, for transacting in short any business that required to be 
done publicly and solemnly, or for which the country had to be 
prepared by means of preliminary statements. If something of 
this sort were the general attitude of the magnates in the early 
part of the century, it is easy to see how the repeated use of 
parliament in this sense could in time turn into something very 
different ; how the commons, having moved towards or drifted 
into some form of corporate organization and having secured 
a pretty firm control of taxation, would become an important 
factor in the struggle between the king and the magnates. 

I try to indicate only in the most general fashion a way in which 
the problem may be stated in order to fit in a small contribution 
to a small part of it. It is possible to bring together a good deal 
of minute, if not always very enlightening information about 
the county members, and an attempt is here made to look at 
Edward II’s parliaments from this side. I have tried to make 
use of this material to iJlustrate two points: the position and 
importance of the knights of the shire in parliament, the sort of 
men who attended with reference to their public life, and the 
place of parliamentary service in it. The present study is only an 
experiment and as such I have limited myself to a group of five 
counties. The material consists of scattered references to obscure 
persons, and it only becomes illuminating by accumulation. 
Although much of that work had been done under Palgrave’s direc- 
tion, and the Digest of the Parliamentary Writs takes one a long 
way, it still leaves a good deal to be done. I have confined myself 
therefore to the five counties of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and Essex, and have studied the 
lives of all the men who sat for these counties in any of Edward II’s 
parliaments. The results can in many cases be most conveniently 
shown in tabular form, which I give in an appendix. In this way 
it has been possible to indicate for each county the entire number 
of persons returned during the reign, the number who actually 
attended and the parliaments in which the county does not 
appear to have been represented. All these figures, of course, 
must be taken as approximate—thus under the last head there 
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will be certain cases in which no returns are forthcoming, and 
others in which there are returns but no enrolments of writs de 
expensis and therefore, it may be assumed, no attendance. 
Further points illustrated in these tables are the status of those 
returned, i.e. the numbers of freemen, knights, and tenants-in- 
chief respectively, the extent to which they were employed in 
local administration as local officers, such as sheriff and coroner, 
or by means of judicial or administrative commissions, and the 
number of attendances at parliament, and finally the number 
accused of crimes or serious offences. 

When the material has been arranged in this way it appears, as 
one would expect, that within the large circle formed by those who 
were returned at one time or another during the course of the 
reign there was a smaller group of men who were returned and sat 
more than once, in some cases indeed repeatedly, and that these 
again are usually found to be particularly active in the work of 
local administration. As these may fairly be regarded as typical 
of the class from which the knights of the shire were drawn, I have 
set down in a series of notes what information I could gather about 
their situation, their families, and their activities. All this, of 
course, makes very dry reading, and it seemed better therefore 
not to print these notes. Instead I hope to give in a later 
article a sort of survey of the business of local administration. 
It is not particularly instructive merely to be told that a knight 
of the shire for Cambridgeshire, for example, frequently acted as 
commissioner of array or conservator of the peace for his county. 
The information becomes a help toward understanding the day’s 
work of the men we are considering when we have before us some 
account of the duties of the respective offices. Finally, I have 
ventured on some generalizations which must, however, naturally 
be taken as provisional in view of the very limited field from 
which the evidence on which they are based is drawn. In this 
way I have tried to determine whether any attempt was made 
to secure the return of members favourable to the political groups 
or leaders that happened to dominate public affairs when, for 
example, such important parliaments as those of 1318 and 1322 
were summoned. Again, I have tried to get at the attitude of the 
knights of the shire toward the parliament by reference where it 
was possible to their work there, to the way in which they treated 
their returns, and to their public service in the way of local 
administration. This last subject I have illustrated in a summary 
fashion because parliamentary service seems to have been counted 
as part of it, and partly because it helps to make intelligible the 
daily life of the small country gentlemen with whom we are 
concerned. Some colour and contrast, characteristic enough of 
the period, are to be derived from the records of the misdeeds 
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laid at the doors of many, I might even say most, of the men 
with whose lives we are concerned, and I have therefore given 
some account of these. 

We may begin by asking whether any attempt was made to 
determine the political complexion of the county representation 
throughout the reign. As a convenient test we may examine the 
representation of our five counties in the parliaments which 
witnessed the confirmation of the ordinances, the triumph of 
Lancaster, the confirmation of the treaty of Leake, the banish- 
ment of the Despensers, the repeal of the ordinances. The 
following table gives the names of the members returned from 
the five counties to these parliaments, and the names of the 
sheriffs who presumably received and returned the writs. The 
names of those who did not attend and therefore received no 
allowance for expenses are noted, the names of those who sat 
for the first or only time are marked with an asterisk, and these 
we must examine carefully with a view to discovering whether 
their appearance is due to accident or political intention. 


Parliament, August-October 1311 (The Ordinances) 


— aa Cambridgeshire : 
*John de Lindhurst John de Swinford 


Richard de Stratford } a Sheriff. 
John Waldesheve 8 

William de Walton \ —_— 

John de Tany 

Robert de Roos 
Walram de Rochford 
Walter de Molesworth 
Gerard de Braybrook 


Geoffrey de la Lee— 
} Hertfordshire Sheriff. 


, William Merree— 
\ Bedfordshire Sheriff. 


Parliament, January-February 1316. (Triumph of Lancaster) 


Baldwin de Stowe : ; 
John de Swinford } Cambridgeshire 


Ralf Giffard—Sheriff. 
Andrew le Moyne L Setieaiil 
Roger de Cantilupe Sf eerie meee 
Benedict de Cokefield — 
John de la Lee Richard de Perers— 
Richard de Perers ‘ Sheriff. 

Hertfordsh 

Geoffrey de la Lee \ ie ean 
Peter de Loring { dfordshi John de la Haye— 
Robert Dakeney f ey Sheriff. 


Parliament, October-December 1318. (Confirmation of the Treaty of Leake) 


Thomas de Burgh 
*Philip de Welle 

John de Swinford 

John Waldeshef 


\ Cambridgeshire 
Ralf Giffard—Sheriff 
} Huntingdonshire 
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*John de Lisle 
John de Enfield \ en Richard de Perers— 


Richard de Perers ’ Sheriff. 
fordsh 
Geoffrey de la Lee \ Hertfordshire 


John de Pakenham, jun. . Roger de Tyryngham— 
Ralf Fitz Richard \ enna Sheriff. 


Parliament, July-August, 1321. (Banishment of the Despensers) 


John de Creke } Cambridgeshire 


William Loveday Almeric la Zusche— 
William Moyne 


i . Sheriff. 
Andrew le Moigne \ Huntingdonshire 
No returns, nor writs Essex \ 
Richard de Perers : John de Doure—Sheriff. 
Geoffrey de la Lee \ Hertfordshire 
Ralf Fitz Richard 


. Ingelram Berenger— 
Saha Masten \ Bedfordshire { 


Sheriff. 
Parliament, May 1322. (Repeal of the Ordinances) 
*John de Limbury . . 

John de Cambridge } Sea Almeric la Zusche— 


Simon de Drayton ; Sheriff 
John de Swinford } Huntingdonshire 


Thomas Gobion \ _— 


Simon de Kynardesley Nicholas de Engaine— 
Richard de Perers 


i Sheriff. 
John de la Haye i Hertfordshire 


John de Pakenham,jun. . JS Philip de Aylesbury— 
John Morris } Bedfordshire Sheriff. 


We may begin with the Cambridgeshire members in 1311. 
Both of them sit for the first time, Lindhurst never sat again, he 
must have been a person of great obscurity, for the records which 
furnish information, oftenso abundantly, about most of the county 
members are silent about him. Burgh held land in Suffolk of 
Henry de Percy and in Cambridgeshire of the earl of Richmond, 
and he may have held of the king also, but this is not so clear.! 
It looks, too, as though he were of the same family as that Thomas 
de Burgh, king’s clerk, who was one of the royal escheators.? 
Percy seems to have been of the party of the ordainers, but 
Richmond was one of the king’s party.? If we balance tenurial 
connexion, then, we shall think that Burgh could scarcely have 
been the choice of either side. It looks much more as though the 
return had been uninfluenced by political considerations. 

Of the two members returned for Huntingdonshire in 1311 


1 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1307-13, p.{133 ; Feudal Aids, i. 142-3, 154-5. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 236; 1318-27, p. 128; Cal. of Fine Rolls, iii. 122 ; 
Tout, Edward II, pp. 361, 363. 

3 Tout, pp. 15 n., 94-5 ; Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 29. 
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Waldesheve appears for the first time, but Stratford had been 
returned to the first parliament of the reign (Northampton, 1307). 
Both sat subsequently, Stratford twice and Waldesheve four times. 
Very little of the ordinary sort of evidence is forthcoming about 
Stratford, but one bit does shed a good deal of light on his connexion. 
In 1310 he is alleged to have been associated with Walter Langton, 
bishop of Lichfield, in certain acts of violence committed at 
Northampton. Langton had been extremely obnoxious to the 
baronial opposition in the last years of Edward I. Edward II 
disgraced him a few months after his accession, but by 1311 he 
must have won his way back to royal favour, or at least have 
been striving for that, because the next year the king made him 
treasurer again.2, An obscure country gentleman who in 1310 
was associated, not greatly to his credit, with a disgraced bishop 
of the court party would scarcely have been selected by either 
side to represent its interests in 1311. John de Waldesheve seems 
to have been connected with Pembroke, in whose service he went 
abroad in 1313. But there is a connexion with the Clares and 
with Hothum which taken together seems to point back to 
Gaveston.? His return in 1311 then would scarcely have served 
the purpose of either side. Unlike Stratford he was a man of 
a good deal of prominence in local administrative work. 

The sheriff who was responsible for the returns from Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire in August 1311 was John de Swinford, 
a country gentleman with lands in both counties, a tenant in chief 
in Cambridgeshire, who was concerned with local administration 
over a long period of years.‘ He sat at various times for both 
counties. It is hard to trace any political connexion for him in 
1311, although he was an adherent of Mowbray in 1322.5 With 
this fact in mind it might appear significant that he was appointed 
sheriff of the two counties in April 1311, and removed in the 
following November.* But there is evidence against this inter- 
pretation. John de Creke, whom he displaced and who succeeded 
him as sheriff, was connected with Badlesmere in 1313, and in 
1311 had received the custody of the Bishop of Coventry’s land.’ 
There is, therefore, as much reason for regarding him as a Lancas- 
trian as Swinford. Also the returns, as we have seen, are too 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 260. 

2 Tout, pp. 14, 28, 97. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, pp. 346, 577, 666 ; 1321-4, p. 148; 1313-18, p. 301; 
1323-7, p. 259: cf. Tout, p. 95. 

* Ibid. 1307-13, p. 527; Cal. of Fine Rolls, ii. 269,271; Cal. of Inquisitions P. M. 
v. 263-4; vi. 105. 

5 Cal. of Fine Rolls, iv. 23. 

* List of Sheriffs for England and Wales (Public Record Office, Lists and Indezee, 
no. ix, 1898), hereafter cited as List of Sheriffs. 

? Cal. of Fine Rolls, ii. 105, 169 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 567. 
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indifferent to bear any strong political interpretation. Finally, 
another and simpler reason for Swinford’s removal is the general 
investigation into the conduct of the sheriffs in office, which was 
undertaken late in 1311.1 

With regard to the Essex representatives in 1311, William 
de Walton came of a family established on the borders of Essex 
and Cambridgeshire. They had land at Walton and Steeple 
Bumstead, and at Thaxted two manors held of the honour of 
Clare? which suggests a tenurial connexion at least with the 
ordainers, of whom, of course, Gilbert of Gloucester was one. 
The fact that in 1311 William was appointed supervisor of array 
for Essex and Hertfordshire,? and that in 1313 he went abroad 
in the service of the earl of Pembroke,* may perhaps be taken as 
pointing in the same direction. Yet there is an indication that in 
1322 he was on the losing side, for in that year some cattle which 
had belonged to him are described at the exchequer as ‘ rebel’s 
beasts ’.5 Johnde Tany was keeper of the castle town of Chepstow 
from 1308 to 1310, and was acting in this capacity as deputy to 
the younger Despenser, who was, of course, at that time a Lancas- 
trian. He had a good deal of administrative work in Essex up 
to the time of his death in 1316.7, Walton and Tany had been 
returned in 33 Edward I and Tany sat in 35 Edward I. They 
first appear in Edward II’s parliament in the summer of 1311, 
and sat again in the autumn of that year, but never after 
that. 

The two representatives of Hertfordshire in 1311 are rather 
dim figures. Neither of them had ever been returned before, 
and Roos was not returned again except for the autumn meeting 
of 1311, which was a kind of prorogation, but Rochford sat in 
1312 and 1315. Roos held land in Essex and in Hertfordshire of 
Humphry de Bohun which would give a tenurial connexion with 
one of the most vigorous leaders of the baronial opposition.’ 
Rochford held land in Hertfordshire and Essex and Bedfordshire, 
but he held also in Yorkshire, and there his overlord was Henry 
de Percy, one of the party of the ordainers.® 

Geoffrey de la Lee, the sheriff who was responsible for the 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 327-9. 

®? Morant, Essez, ii. 348-9, 440, 540-1, 558. 

® Parliamentary Writs, ed. Palgrave (Record Commission), 1. i. 409. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 581. 

® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1323-6, p. 68. Some of the cattle belonged to the earl of 
Hereford. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-18, pp. 68, 312. 

? Cal. of Inquisitions P. M. vi. 455-6. 

* Clutterbuck, Hertfordshire, iii. 169; Victoria County Hist., Hertfordshire, ii. 439 ; 
iii. 319-20. 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 636; 1323-7, p. 163; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 
p. 674; Cal. of Inquisitions P. M. v. 319; Tout, pp. 95, 96 n. 
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returns we have been examining, was a tenant of Pembroke and 
Hereford, but I have not found any indication that he was 
a partisan.’ Still, admitting that he was of the party of the 
ordainers, it might be argued that the returns for Essex and 
Hertfordshire in 1311 showed a politi¢al complexion and suggested 
that an effort had been made to secure members favourable to 
the reforming party. There is, I think, a simpler explanation. 
Hereford as earl of Essex was no doubt the dominating territorial 
influence in these counties, and this fact seems to have been 
recognized when in 1312 the barons charged him with the care 
of Essex and the eastern parts of England ne aliquis iwmultus 
fieret in populo2 Further, if a definite attempt had been made 
to influence the returns it ought to have had some effect in 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. But this, as we have 
seen, was far from being the case. 

We may turn now to consider the members for Bedfordshire 
in 1311. Gerard de Braybrooke had lands in Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, acquired at Colneworth by marriage, and at 
Blounham, apparently by grant. The overlordship in the former 
case was in the family of Beauchamp, but there had been two 
partitionsamong co-heiresses, and the part of the original lordship 
represented by Ela de Beauchamp can have no political signifi- 
cance. At Blounham, however, Gerard had one third of a 
knight’s fee of John de Hastings, lord of Bergavenny, the claimant 
for the Scottish crown, who had served as seneschal of Gascony 
under Edward I and his son, and was related to both by marriage.* 
If we are to see any political characters in this connexion it would 
obviously be royalist. Braybrooke had never been returned for 
Bedfordshire before, nor was he again, although he was still 
alive in 1324; but he had been returned for Buckinghamshire 
in 29 Edward I and 2 Edward IL.5 © 

Walter de Molesworth does not appear to have been returned 
before 1311, though he had been engaged in the ordinary judicial 
and administrative work of the county and was sheriff of Bedford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire in 1308-9. He seems to have held 
in Buckinghamshire of the earl of Gloucester, and was employed 
as one of the keepers of the Clare lands after the earl’s death.” 

' Viet. County Hist., Hertfordshire, iii. 476-7, 482, 483. 

* Chron. Edw. I and II, R. 8. i. 203-4. 
* Cal. of Close Rolls, 1323-7, p. 327 ; Cal. Inquisitions P. M. vi. 390 ; Parl. Writs, 
Il. ii. 367, 372 ; Vict. County Hist., Bedfordshire, iii. 12-14, 186, 

* Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxv. 130; Tout, Edward 11, pp. 393-4. 

5 Returns of Members, i. 13, 27-77; Parl. Writs, 1. i. 652, 654. He was infirm and 
sixty years of age at this time. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 270; Cole, Records, pp. 188-9; List of Sheriffs; 
Parl. Writs, u. i. 409 ; ii. 75, 77. 


7 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1313-18, pp. 64, 129, 139; Cal. of Fine Rolls, ii. 202 ; Lips- 
comb, Buckinghamshire, iii. 40. 
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He might, therefore, be considered a supporter of the ordainers, 
and his re-appointment as sheriff in 1312 would favour this view. 
But in that case the two members returned would have repre- 
sented opposite sides in the great dispute, which would be 
extremely improbable if political considerations had influenced 
their choice. The sheriff who made the returns, William Merre, 
would seem to have been one of the ordinary administrative 
class—politically he seems to have been colourless, for he received 
local appointments from the king and ordainers alike.1 He was 
never sheriff after 1311, nor can I find that he was ever returned 
to parliament. 

Our results, therefore, as far as this parliament is concerned 
are negative. The knights seem to have been chosen from the 
group of country gentlemen accustomed to do the ordinary 
administrative work of the counties without regard to their 
previous parliamentary experience or their possible political 
or feudal connexions. This, indeed, is what we should have 
expected in view of the way in which the ordinances were carried 
through and the general attitude of the baronial. party. It 
remains to be seen whether this attitude in so far as it regarded 
the knights of the shires was modified at the moment of Lancaster’s 
triumph in 1316. GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 

(T'o be continued.) 


APPENDIX 


List of Knights returned during the reign of Edward II for Essex, Hertford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Bedfordshire 
EssEx 
Persons returned : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ . 22 
Received writs de expensis . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . a, 


Returned but received no writs 
John de Rivers / 
Peter de Suthchertch f October 1507 
John de Lisle 
*John de Enfield 2 october 1318 
John de Enfield 
Philip de Virly }May sate 
*John de Lyston November 1322 
*John de Lyston February 1324 
*Benedict de Cokefield October 1324 
John de Broxbourne 
Jean Dyn } January 1327 
Total 
Deduct those who received writs at other times 


1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 31, 92, 300, 327-9, 521, 536. 
* Those whose names are marked with an asterisk received writs de expensis at 
other times. 
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Received writs but not returned . 
Parliaments for which no returns are found, March 1312, April 1314, 









































July 1321 —_yj. : 3 
Parliaments at which no knights. sat, October 1307, October 1318, 

May 1319, January 1327 ‘ 4 
Parliaments in which one knight only sat, November 1322, Febr wary 

1324, October 1324 ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ° 3 
Persons who attended three parliaments? . ‘ ‘ 4 ae 


Nicholas de Barrington 
TjJohn de Enfield 
tWilliam de Haningfield 


Persons who attended two parliaments . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . G 
T{William de la Beche 
Robert de Hagham 
tJohn de Linton 
John de Tany 
William de Walton 


Persons who attended one parliament . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 
tiRalf Bigod 
t{Benedict de Cokefield 
jJollanus de Durham 
Walter Fitz Humphry 
Thomas Gobion 
tSimon de Kinardesley 
tiJohn de la Lee 
{Richard de Rivers 


Members who were both knights and tenants-in-chief 

Members who were knights only ‘ 

Members who were tenants-in-chief S53 

Members who were neither . 

Knights of the shire holding any office or commission in the county . 
Judicial commissions of any sort . 

Offices such as sheriff, coroner, conservator pacis, ke. 

Various administrative commissions 


Persons appearing in all three lists 
Benedict de Cokefield 
Thomas Gobion 
John de Linton 
William de Walton 

Persons appearing in two lists . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . % 
John de Enfield 
Robert de Hagham 
William de Haningfield 

Persons appearing in one list . . ‘ ‘ ° é . 5 

Nicholas de Barrington 

Jollanus de Durham 


a 
= OOD we eK Ore 


2 Names marked { are knights; { tenants-in-chief. 
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Simon de Kinardesley 
John de la Lee 
John de Tany 


Knights of the shire charged with crimes or serious offences 
Nicholas de Barrington 
Ralf Bigod 
John de Enfield 
Walter Fitz Humphry 
John de la Lee 
Richard de Rivers 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Knights returned 
Received writs de expensis 
Returned but received no writs 


*John de Aynel 
Gerard de Braybroke Soctober 1307 


Robert Baard 
*John de Somery of Bigrave PUY iets 


Robert Baard 
a ohn “ Somery of Bigrave 
SGooiizny de lo Lee October 1318 
*R; ., ste 
eee fare \ November 1322 
*R; » . 
sRichard de Montehensy October 1824 


september 1313 


Total 
Deduct those who received writs at other times 
Received writs but not returned . ‘ ‘ 
Parliaments for which no returns are found fee Mestteniehien, 
March 1308, March 1312, November 1325 ‘ 
Parliaments at which no knights sat for Hertfordshire, October 1307, 
July 1313, September 1313, October 1318, November 1322, 
October 1324 ‘ ; ; : 
Persons who attended seven parliaments 


{Geoffrey de la Lee 


Persons who attended four parliaments. 
Richard de Perers 
tWalram de Rochford 
Persons who attended three parliaments 
tJohn de la Haye 
TRichard de Montchensy 


Persons who attended two parliaments . 
+Robert de Roos 
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Persons who attended one parliament 
tJohn de Aynel 
Ralf Montchensy 
John de Sumery of Bigrave 


Members who were both knights and tenants-in-chief 

Members who were knights only 

Members who were tenants-in-chief ve 

Members who were neither 

Knights of the shire holding any office or commission in the county . 
Judicial commissions of any sort 
Offices such as sheriff, coroner, etc. 
Various administrative commissions 


Persons appearing in all three lists 
John de Aynel 
John de la Haye 
Geoffrey de la Lee 
Ralf Montchensy 


Persons appearing in two lists 
Richard de Perers 
Robert de Roos 


Persons appearing in one list 
Walram de Rochford 
Richard Montchensy 


Knights of the shire charged with crimes or serious offences 
John de la Haye 
Richard de Perers 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Persons returned 
Received writs de expensis . 
Returned but received no writs . 
*Baldwin de Stowe 
Robert de Hastings POCtOber 1307 
Philip de Welle October 1318 
Roger de Wateville May 1319 
*John de Limbury ; 
*John de Cambridge May 1322 
John de la Haye 1 
*John de Cambridge October 1324 


Received writs but not returned 


Thomas Clement 
John Bundre }october 1324 


Parliaments to which no returns are found for Cambridgeshire, 
March 1307, February 1312, July 1313, Apel 1314, —_ 
ber 1314, May 1316, January 1318 . 
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Parliaments at which no knights sat for enn October 
1307, March 1308 . : 


Persons who attended four parliaments 


{Matthew de Bassingburn 
Baldwin de Stowe 


Persons who attended three parliaments 
TfThomas de Burgh 
John de Cambridge 
tJohn de Creke 


Persons who attended two parliaments . 
{Baldwin de Colne 
TiJohn de Swinford 


Persons who attended one parliament 

{Geoffrey de Bardeley 
William de Boxworth 
John de Brescy 
Simon de Bourn 
John Bundre 
Thomas Clement 
William de la Haye 

Robert de Lacy 
John de Limbury 
John de Lindhurst 

tWilliam Loveday 
Luke de Over 

TiThomas de Scales 


Members who were both knights and tenants-in-chief 
Members who were knights only . 

Members who were tenants-in-chief only 

Members who were neither . 


Knights of the shire holding any office or commission in the county . 
Judicial commissions of any sort 
Offices such as sheriff, coroner, etc. 
Various administrative commissions 


Persons appearing in all three lists 
Geoffrey de Bardeley 
Simon de Bourn 
John de Creke 
Thomas de Scales 


Persons appearing in two lists 
Matthew de Bassingburn 
John de Cambridge 
Baldwin de Colne 
Baldwin de Stowe 
John de Swinford 
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Persons appearing in one list 
William de la Haye 
John de Limbury 
William Loveday 
Luke de Over 


Knights of the shire charged with crimes or serious offences 
Matthew de Bassingburn 
Thomas de Burgh 
John de Cambridge 
John de Creke 
William de la Haye 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


Persons returned 
Received writs de expensis 


Returned but received no writ 
om 
ee tote 
Richard de Bieatford (UY 1812 
om 
eJoha de Swinterd, May 1332 


Roger de Chartres 
William Launcelyn october 1324 


Less those who received writs at other times 


Received writs but not returned ‘ 
Parliaments for which no returns are Sonull for ‘Huntingdonshire, 
March 1308, July 1313, April 1314 . ‘ 
Parliaments at which no knights sat for Huntingdonshire, October 
1307, July 1312, May 1322, October 1324 
Persons who attended five parliaments . 
TWilliam le Moigne 
John de Waldesheve 


Persons who attended two parliaments . 
Andrew le Moigne 
John Morris 
Richard de Stratford 
John de Swinford 
Persons who attended one parliament 
William de Abbotsley 
Robert de Baieux 
tPeter de Croft 
Roger de Cantilupe 
{Simon de Drayton 
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William de Ganet 
Walter de la Huse 
Hugo de Molesworth 
{William de Papworth 
Peter de Saltmarsh 
Henry de Tilly 
William de Wassingley 


Members who were both knights and tenants-in-chief 
Members who were knights only 
Members who were tenants-in-chief only 
Members who were neither . ‘ ‘ : : . ; 
Knights of the shire holding any office or commission in the county . 
Judicial commissions of any sort 
Offices such as sheriff or coroner 
Various administrative commissions 


- OUrP ON NW & © 


Names of those appearing in all three lists 
Robert de Baieux 
William le Moigne 
William de Papworth 
John de Waldesheve 
Names of those in two lists . 
Henry de Tilly 
Names of those in one list 
Roger de Cantilupe 
Simon de Drayton 
William de Wassingley 
Knights of the shire charged with crimes or serious offences 
Robert de Baieux 
Simon de Drayton 
William le Moigne 
Peter de Saltmarsh 
Richard de Stratford 
Henry de Tilly 
John de Waldesheve 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
Persons returned 
Received writs de expensis 
Returned but received no writs 


John de Pakenham 
John Spigurnel 


\october 1307 


*Gerard de Braybrook) July 1312 
*Robert de Hotot May 1319 

John de Pakenham October 1320 
*Robert de Hotot L 

John de Sudbury f November 1322 
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Received writs but not returned . 0 
Parliaments for which no returns are found wn Bedferdshiee, May 1316 1 
Parliaments at which no knights sat for Bedfordshire, October 1307, 
July 1316, November 1322. 3 
Parliaments at which one knight only sat for  Bedfevdehise, July 1312, 
May 1319, October 1320 . ‘ j ‘ : ; . 


Persons who attended five parliaments . 
TPeter de Loring 

Persons who attended four parliaments . 
TJohn de Morteyn 


Persons who attended three parliaments 
{Walter de Molesworth 
Persons who attended two parliaments . 
Hugh Bossard 
+Ralf Fitz-Richard 
David de Flitwick 
tJohn Morris 
TiJohn de Pakenham, jun, 


Persons who attended one parliament 
tRoger de Bray 
7Gerard de Braybrooke 
tRobert Dakeney 

Ralf de Goldington 
{Walter de Holewell 
Robert de Hotot 

Henry de la Leghe 

Roger Peyvre 
Richard le Rous 
TNigel de Salford 
Thomas Spigurnel 
tJohn de Wolaston 


Members who were both knights and tenants-in- chief 

Members who were knights only 

Members who were tenants-in-chief only 

Members who were neither . 

Knights of the shire holding any office or commission in the county ‘ 
Judicial commissions of any sort . 

Offices such as sheriff, coroner, etc. 

Various administrative commissions 


— 


— 
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Persons appearing in all three lists 
Peter de Loring 
Walter de Molesworth 
John de Morteyn 
John de Pakenham, jun. 


Persons appearing in two lists 
John Morris 
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Persons appearing in one list ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ » & 
Robert Dakeney 
David de Flitwick 
Walter de Holewell 
Robert de Hotot 
Richard le Rous 
Nigel de Salford 


Knights of the shire charged with crimes or serious offences 
Hugh Bossard 
Gerard de Braybrooke 
Ralf Fitz Richard 
Robert de Hotot 
Henry de la Leghe 
Walter de Molesworth 
John Morris 
John de Pakenham, jun. 
Richard le Rous 
Thomas Spigurnel 





Queen Elizabeth's Visit to Tilbury in 1588 


N June and July 1588, just before the Spanish Armada sailed up 

the English Channel, an army was assembled at West Tilbury, 

on the north bank of the Thames. The object was to ensure the 

defence of London, by blocking access thereto, both by road and 

by river, in the event of the Armada attempting to land a force, 
as was expected, in the estuary of the Thames. 

It is well known that the queen visited Tilbury to review the 
troops assembled there, and that she addressed to them (‘like 
another Boadicea ’, as Morant, the Essex historian says) a famous 
exhortation to valour. But no one has hitherto traced in any 
detail the events connected with the visit—probably because local 
knowledge is necessary in order to follow the somewhat slight 
contemporary accounts of what took place. Indeed, the prepara- 
tions made on land for the defence of the country have been 
extremely little studied, though the preparations made for its 
defence by sea have been treated exhaustively. 

The Armada, we must remember, after one false start and 
other delays, due chiefly to bad weather, set sail finally from 
Coruiia on 12 July, under the duke of Medina-Sidonia. On the 
20th, it was sighted near the western entrance to the Channel by 
the English fleet, which had put out from Plymouth, under Lord 
Howard of Effingham. As the Armada sailed up the Channel, 
it was engaged by the English fleet in a running fight, during which 
several of the largest Spanish ships were either captured or 
destroyed. The intention was to embark in Flanders a large 
army which the king of Spain had caused to be assembled there, 
under the duke of Parma, for the invasion of England. The army 
was, however, not quite ready, so the Armada put into Calais 
roadstead to await it. Here, on the 28th, its serious troubles 
began ; for the English, sending in fire-ships, caused the Spanish 
ships to scatter in extreme panic and confusion. Many in so doing 
cut or slipped their cables, whereby they came afterwards to dire 
disaster, through being no longer able to anchor. Never again, 
in fact, was the Armada able to reform as an organized fleet. 
Most of the ships fled northwards, pursued and harassed by the 
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English—‘ driven like a flock of sheep ’, as Drake reported ; while 
others were wrecked or captured on the Flemish coast. The chase 
continued up the east coast of England as far north as the Tyne ; 
whence, on the 2nd August, the English fleet had to return, 
through lack of powder and shot, thus losing touch with the 
fleeing Armada, which disappeared to the northward—no one 
then knew whither. 

The formation of the camp at Tilbury was a part only of the 
defensive measures taken on land. Early in June, when at last 
it had become obvious that the king of Spain seriously contem- 
plated the invasion and conquest of England, and that the mighty 
fleet he had long had in preparation was intended solely for that 
purpose, energetic steps were taken all over England to organize 
forces in order to repel the invasion which seemed so imminent. 
Aske, a contemporary rhymster, says! that the Queen 


was not slack in must’ring of her men ; 
For, lesse than in the space of two whole moneths, 
She mustered had, out of all her shires, 
A hundred thousand able fighting men. 


The two months were June and July, during which the Privy 
Council was busy writing letters to the Lords-Lieutenant of 
Counties throughout England and Wales, giving instructions to 
them in reference to the raising and equipping of troops.2 Nor 
does Aske’s statement as to the number raised seem to be exag- 
gerated in any way ; for, according to returns prepared at the time, 
the number was twice as great as he says.® 

Stowe says 4 that, as soon as the queen received certain news 
of the coming of the Spaniards, she ‘forthwith settled all her 
land forces in warlike readinesse, but ordayned no more Campes 
then that at Tilbury’. This camp was, however, of great impor- 
tance, and in it were assembled the best of the queen’s troops : 
hence it came to be known as ‘ The Camp Royal’. There can be 
no doubt that, in establishing it at Tilbury, the queen acted upon 
the advice of her favourite the earl of Leicester, who appears 
from the very first to have been virtually in command of it. 
Probably, too, it was on his suggestion that, soon after the middle 
of July, about 870 horse soldiers had been ordered to assemble at 


1 Elizabetha Triumphans, with a Declaration of the Manner how her Excellency was 
entertained by her Souldyers into her Campe Royall, at Tilbery, in Essex. Printed by 
Thos. Orwin for Thos. Gubbin and Thos. Newman, London, 1588, 35 pp. 4to. (The 
whole effusion was reprinted verbatim in Nichol’s Progresses, ii, pp. 545-82, 1823). 

2 See Acts of the Privy Council, xvi (1897). 

8 The returns (printed in Dodsley’s Hist. of Spanish Armada, pp. 11-33, 1759, and 
in J. Bruce’s Report on the Arrangements which were made for the Internal Defence of 
these Kingdoms when Spain, by its Armada, projected the Invasion and Conquest of 
England, p. 84, 1798) are arranged according to counties, and no general total is given. 

* Annals (ed. 1615), p. 748. 
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Brentwood by the 27th of that month, whilst 22,000 foot soldiers 
had been ordered to be at Stratford-le-Bow by the 29th. On or 
about the 22nd, Leicester was appointed formally to the command 
of the camp. The title conferred upon him was that of ‘ Lieu- 
tenant and Captain-General of the Queen’s Armies and Com- 
panies ’,? but he was generally spoken of as ‘the Queen’s Lieu- 
tenant ’, or ‘ the Lord Steward ’, or ‘ the Lord General’. In spite 
of the ample powers suggested by his imposing title, he seems to 
have been given no authority over any of the queen’s forces 
except those actually in the camp itself. On the 24th, he wrote 
from Gravesend to the privy council acknowledging and returning 
thanks for his appointment. He added that he had been very 
much comforted by words the queen had spoken to him before 
his departure from London, and that he had taken care to blaze 
them abroad. 

There is evidence that, for a time, considerable confusion 
reigned in the camp, owing to the queen’s delay and parsimony 
in providing military necessaries and the unavoidable haste in 
which the troops had had to be brought together. Thus, on the 
25th, Leicester himself had to ride across country to Chelmsford, 
in order to arrange for 4,000 Essex men, there assembled, to 
proceed to the camp. He reports in a letter he wrote to Wal- 
singham on that day from Chelmsford that he was returning to 
Tilbury that evening. Down to this time he appears to have 
been by no means happy in his position, having (he thought) too 
few officers under him to maintain properly the dignity of his office. 
He reported to Walsingham (no doubt in part humorously) that 
he had even to act as his own cook and caterer. Doubtless he 
felt easier in mind next day, when the Essex men arrived at the 
camp, as he reports in one of his many letters to Walsingham.® 


They be [he says] as forward men, and all [as] willing to meet with the 
enemy, as ever I saw; but, [owing to their sudden departure, they had] 
brought not so much as one meal’s provision of victual with them ; so that, 
at their arrival here, there was not a barrel of beer nor loaf of bread for 
them—enough [he continues], after 20 miles march, to have been dis- 
couraged and to have mutinied ; but all, with one voice, finding it to be 
[due to] the speediness of their coming, said they would abide more hunger 
than this to serve her Majesty and the Country. 


Leicester at once sent out victualling parties to scour the whole 
of the surrounding country for provisions and drink. Further, 
on the 26th, he sent off a letter addressed to the officer in charge 
of a party of a thousand London troops, then on the march to 

1 See Bruce’s Report, Appendix xxx. 

2 See Acts of the Privy Council, xvi. 

* State Papers Domestic, Eliz., ccxiii, no. 21. 

* Ibid. cexiii, no, 22. 5 Ibid. cexiii, no, 38 
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Tilbury, ordering a halt wherever his letter might chance to meet 
them, ‘except they had provisions with them ’.! It was not till 
the 30th that the privy council wrote to the lord mayor,? inform- 
ing him that— 

there were a greate number of soldiers assembled in the counties of Essex 
and Kent, under the charge of the Lord Steward her Majestye’s Lieutenant 
against Foreign Invasion; [and] forasmuch as their Lordships thought 
they might lacke drynke, [their Lordships asked the Lord Mayor] that he 
would sende for the beere brewers and others occupying the trade of con- 
veying beere to and fro, that they would carrye some quantity of beere 
thither, where they should finde readie moneye. 


No doubt the arrival of the Essex men was followed quickly by 
the advent of other troops and other officers, causing the lord 
general’s spirits to rise rapidly. Among others came Lord Grey, 
who on the 28th had been appointed ‘Lord Marshall’ of the 
camp.® 

Nor were the measures taken at Tilbury to ensure the defence 
of London confined to the formation of this camp ; for an attempt 
was made to block the Thames, and thus to prevent the passage 
of the Spanish ships up towards London, by stretching a boom 
across the river, from Tilbury to Gravesend. This was a very 
substantial affair, constructed of chains and ship’s cables, and 
stiffened by means of ship’s masts and anchored lighters. Even 
before it was finished it was estimated to have cost over £2,000.4 

Thus, arrangements at the camp were being brought rapidly 
into order, and Leicester evidently thought that the time had 
come for a new move on his part. Accordingly, on the 27th, he 
wrote to the queen inviting her to pay a visit to the camp.5 At 
the same time (inasmuch as the fate of the Armada was still 
unknown), he advised her majesty strongly not to go near any 
part of the coast, where her person might be in danger of capture 
by some landing party ; but, he adds, 


This farr, yf yt please you, you may dare :—to draw your self to your house 
at Havering and your army being about London (at Stratford, Eastham, 
Hackney, and the vyllages thereabout), shall be always not only a defense, 
but a reddy supply to these countreys, Essex and Kent, yf nede be ; and, 
in the meane tyme, your Majestie, to comfort this army and [the] people 
of both these countreys, may, yf it please you, spend ij or iij [days] to se 
both the Camp and the forts. Hit ys not above xiij myle at most from 
Havering and a very convenyent place for your Majestie to lye in by the 
way and to rest ye at the camp. I trust you wylbe pleased with your pore 

1 State Papers Dom., Eliz., ccxiii, no. 38. 

2 Acts of the Privy Council, xvi, pp. 204-5. 


* Ibid. xvi. 196 and 197. Apparently this was Lord Grey de Wilton (succeeded 
1562, died 1593). 


* State Papers Dom., Eliz., ccxii, no. 79, and cexiii, no. 9. 
5 Ibid. coxii, no. 46. 
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lyvtentes cabyn ;? and, with in a myle, there ys a gentleman’s howse, 
where your Majestie may also lye. [By coming,] you shall comfort not 
only these thousands but [also] many more that shall hear of yt. 

And thus farr, but no furder, can I consent to adventure your person ; 
and, by the grace of God, there can be no danger in this, though the enymye 
should pass your flete ; but your Majestie may without [harm] return to 
your owne forces, being but at hand; and you may have 2,000 horse well 
to be loged at Romford and other vyllages near Havering and your foot 
men may loge nearer London. 


Apparently the queen approved Leicester’s suggestion—at all 
events in the main—and wrote to him saying so. Yet nearly 
ten days passed before arrangements could be completed for the 


queen to visit the camp. On 5th August Leicester wrote to her 
again—this time from the camp itself :— ? 


My moost gratious la[dy}—I have receaved in secrett this morning 
those newes that pleaseth me most, next [after] the assurance of the well- 
doing of your sacred person ; which ys that your Majestie doth intend to 
beholde the pore and base compayne that lye here in the fyld most wyllingly 
to serve you—yea, most reddy to dye for you. You shall (dear lad[dy}) 
behold as goodly, as loyall, and as able, men as any prince chrystian can 
shewe you, and yet but an handfull of your owne in comparyson of the 
rest you have. What comfort not only these shall receav who shalbe the 
happiest to behold your self, I can not express; but assuredly hit wyll 
gyve no smale comfort to the rest. . . . 

Good sweet Q[ueen], alter not your purpose iff God gyve ye good health. 
Hit wyll be your payne for the tyme, but your pleasure to behold such 
people ; and surely the place, I know, must content you, being as fayre a 
soyle and goodly a prospect as may be sene or found, as this extreme wether 
hath made tryall, which doth vs lytle anoyance, hit ys so fyrm and drye a 
ground. Your usher * also lyketh your loging, a proper swete clenly house, 
your camp with in a lytle mylle of you, and your person to be as sure as at 
St. James, for my lyfe : only we had a myshapp of a landing place, whear 
hoys & boats had somewhat broken the bridge ; but all to be repared fully 
by to-morrow night early, agenst the next day, to doe you servyce :* God 
grant it soto be. You shall make glad many thousands, both here and not 
farr of, and shall se your soldyers, rather of a yeres experyence then of a 
months camping. 

God bless your Majestie and;make us all happy by your long lyfe. 

Your Majestie, most bound vassel 
R. Leicester. 


1 He means, of course, his own quarters at or near the camp. 

* State Papers Dom., Eliz., xxxiv, no. 34. The letter is dated ‘ 5th July’, clearly 
a slip for 5th August. 

* The official known as ‘ The Queen’s Usher’ was charged with the duty of pre- 
paring for her reception any house in which it was intended she should stay, whilst 
on progress or otherwise. 

¢ That would be the 7 August, theday on which no doubt the queen had written to 
say she expected to reach Tilbury. As a matter of fact, she did not arrive until the 8th. 
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The arrival of this letter in London seems to have raised doubts 
as to the wisdom of Leicester’s proposal ; for next day Walsing- 
ham wrote to Leicester a letter} which he sent from court by the 
hand of ‘a trustie messenger’, who (he says) would tell him 
‘what we like of the Queen’s repaire to the Camp, . . . and what 
dowtes are made of mysadventure that may fall out’. Never- 
theless, he adds, ‘I meane to steale to the Campe when her 
Majestie shall be there ’. 

[t will be noted that, in his second letter to the queen, Leicester 
makes no reference to the proposal, made in his earlier letter, 
that she should establish herself at her palace at Havering and 
should proceed thence by road to the camp. As a matter of fact, 
this part of his plan had been dropped ; for, on 8th August, the 
queen proceeded to the camp by water, probably from Westminster, 
landing about mid-day at the blockhouse, which stood where 
Tilbury Fort now stands. This fact and all the chief events 
of the queen’s visit to Tilbury are related in some detail by at 
least two contemporary chroniclers. One was James Aske, 
already mentioned, about whom I have been unable to learn 
anything.® Clearly, he was present at the camp (very likely as 
a soldier) during the queen’s visit, the events of which he narrates 
in a long versified narrative entitled Hlizabetha Triumphans. 
In his ‘ Address to the Gentle Reader’, he refers to it as ‘my 
first worke, with myself a yong versifyer’. He says also that it 
was * both begun and finished very neere within the space of one 
whole moneth, [but that] I was afterwards three long moneths 
studying whether it were better for me to burne it or to give it to 
the presse’. To have destroyed it would have been a pity ; for 
it is of interest as a record, in spite of its tedious and verbose 
style. The other writer was Thomas Deloney, well known at the 
time as a writer of ballads, pamphlets, and the like. His poetical 
account of the queen’s visit > is much shorter than Aske’s, but of 
greater literary merit. Unfortunately Deloney’s poem contains 

' Printed by Wright, Elizabeth and her Times, ii. 384 (1838). 

* Miss Strickland’s statement (Lives of the Queens of England, iv. 575, 1851) that 
she came by road, via Havering, is, therefore, wrong. 

* Possibly he was identical with a certain James Askew, citizen and stationer, 
who was associated with the Stationers’ Company about this time. In 1590 he was 
admitted into the livery, paying 20s. therefore ; in 1589 he took an apprentice and, 
in 1593, another; and, in 1590, he paid a fine for not serving as Junior Warden : 
see Arber’s Transcript of the Company’s Registers. 

* Deloney was born about 1543 and died about 1600. Originally a silk-weaver, 


he became a writer of considerable fame. A collected edition of his works, edited by 
F. O. Mann, has been published (1912). 

5 The Queen’s visiting of the Campe at Tilsburie, with her Entertainement there. 
Printed by John Wolf for Edward White, 1588. It was entered for copyright at 
Stationers’ Hall, 10 August 1588 (see Arber’s 7'ranscript, ii. 231, 1875). There is 
a unique (broadside) copy in the British Museum. It was reprinted by J. O. Halliwell 
in 1860; by E. Arber in 1895 (English Garland, vol. vii), and by F. O.'Mann in 1912. 
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internal evidence that its writer had not been an eye-witness of 
the events he narrates. Thus he speaks of ‘ Tilsbury’ instead 
of Tilbury, though this might be a printer’s error. Further, he 
says the queen landed at Gravesend and continued on horseback 
to the camp—a strange proceeding, unless she rode a sea-horse. 
There is, indeed, in all Deloney’s 190 lines, no information which 
he might not have derived by hearsay from someone who was 
present. Nevertheless, his poem is well written, readable, and 
apparently trustworthy. Aske’s and Deloney’s productions, taken 
together, afford a fairly complete account of the doings at the 
camp during the queen’s visit. 

From what Aske and others tell us, we are able to define with 
some precision the position of the camp. This was not at Purfleet, 
in the parish of West Thurrock, as is often stated, but some seven 
miles further west, in the parish of West Tilbury. Even so, it 
was not (as might be supposed) actually on the bank of the 
Thames, near the blockhouse (on the site of which Tilbury Fort 
now stands). Nor was it on the low marshy flats stretching 
northwards for over a mile and a half from the river’s bank to the 
foot of the bold escarpment which here forms the northern 
boundary of the Thames valley. This is divided by small valleys 
into more or less steep and well-defined hills ; and the Camp 
Royal (or, at all events, the chief portion of it) was pitched on 
the summit of the most striking of these hills—that (about 150 feet) 
on which stand West Tilbury Church and Hall. This hill is re- 
markable, not from its height (which is small, as stated), but by 
reason of the steepness of its sides, which rise more or less abruptly 
from the low flat marshland, with no greater elevation anywhere 
in the vicinity to afford a contrast. Consequently the view from 
its summit, both up and down the river valley, is fine and ex- 
tensive. As Aske’s lines (quoted hereafter) amply show, it excited 
the admiration of all those assembled in the camp. Leicester 
himself thought it, as we have seen, ‘ as goodly a prospect as may 
be seen or found ’. 

A clear, though very diminutive, view of the hill and camp, 
with tents standing and flags flying, is shown on a contemporary 
chart of the Thames, by Robert Adam, said to have formed 
the original of one of the tapestries depicting the fate of the 
Armada, which formerly hung in the House of Lords. Distinct 
traces of an earthwork, enclosing some four or five acres, may be 
seen to this day, surrounding the hill-top and enclosing the 
church and hall.2 They are most obvious on the southern face 


1 Reproduced in Pine and Morant’s Tapestries in the House of Lords (1739), also 
in Bruce’s Report (1798), facing p. 32. 

* The Rev. W. Holman, an Essex historian who wrote about 1715, says (MSS. at 
Colchester Castle): ‘’Twas where the windmill now stands. Some vestigia of it are 
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of the hill, just at the back of the hall. It has been generally 
assumed that these very slight banks and ditches, now much 
obscured by gravel digging, are remains of Leicester’s camp ; 
but it is in every way probable that they are many centuries earlier 
than his time. The position is one to which early man would 
inevitably have been attracted on account of its defensive possi- 
bilities ; for the hill is not only steep on all sides, especially on 
the south and west, but it is connected with the high ground at 
the back (that is, on the north) by a narrow natural causeway, 
two or three hundred yards long, which itself has fairly steep 
sides, especially on the west. The configuration of the ground 
here is decidedly unusual for the neighbourhood. However this 
may be, it seems certain that Leicester’s camp extended inland 
(northwards) for some distance from Tilbury Hill ; for, according 
to local tradition, part, at any rate, of the camp was pitched 
in a field at Biggen Heath, nearly two miles north Anyway, 
it would be hard to find anywhere a healthier camp-site ; for the 
soil of the vicinity is sandy and gravelly, forming that ‘ firme and 
dry ground ’ of which Leicester had spoken in his letter to the 
queen. In regard to what would now be called its strategic im- 
portance, we have Leicester’s opinion ® that it was ‘ very good 
ground for aptness for the defence of this coast ’. 

The troops assembled in the camp seem never to have been 
very numerous. Aske declares * that 


A Camp of fiftie thousand able men 
Appointed should have layne on Tilbery hill. 


But, whatever the intention may have been, nothing like so large 
a force was ever assembled in the camp. A later return shows ° 
that there were no more than two thousand horse, under the 
earl of Essex, as master of the horse, and eighteen thousand foot, 
under Sir Thomas Layton. Sir Francis Knowles was master of 
the ordnance, according to Aske, who gives the names of many 
other officers. More troops were, however, stationed near at hand, 
especially on the other bank of the river, near Gravesend—no 
doubt to protect the further end of the boom. Deloney, after 
describing and praising the camp, declares that, 


still remaining.’ See also Camden (Britannia, Gough’s 2nd ed., ii. 130, 1806); 
I. Chalkley Gould (Vict. County Hist., Essex, i. 306, 1903); and many modern 
topographers. 

1 Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell says (Archaeol. Journ., xlii. 296, 1885) that ‘the square 
work which was constructed when Elizabeth rested at West Tilbury during her progress 
of inspection to Tilbury Fort still remains little altered’. But of the whereabouts of 
this work I can hear nothing. 

* Cannon-balls dug up midway between these two extremes are in the possession of 
the Rev. Edward Smith, rector of Chadwell St. Mary, 

® State Papers Dom., Eliz., cexiii, no. 38. 


* Elizabetha Triumphans, p. 15. § Acts of Privy Council, xvi. 222. 
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To see a sight so strange in England, 
twas our Gracious Queen’s intent; 
And, on the eight of August, she 
from faire St. James’ tooke her way, 
With many Lords of high degree, 
in princely robes and rich aray ; 
And to bardge upon the water 
(being King Henryes royall daughter !) 
She did goe, with trumpets sounding 
and with dubbing drums, apace 
Along the Thames (that famous river), 
for to view the Campe a space. 


Here Aske (who, it will be remembered, was probably in the 
camp already) takes up the narrative. He tells how, on the 
morning of the day in question, all arrangements for the queen’s 
reception having been made, the earl of Leicester and his principal 
officers— 


At water-side within the Block-house stayd, 

In readinesse there to receive our Queen ; 

Who, landed now, doth passe along her way ; 

She, thence some way, still marching King-like on, 
The cannons at the Block-house were discharged ; 
The drums do sound, the phifes do yield their notes, 
And ensignes are displayed throughout the Campe. 
Our peerlesse Queene doth by her souldiers passe, 
And shews herself unto her subjects there. 

She thanks them oft for their (of dutie) paines, 

And they again on knees do pray for her. 
They coutch their pikes and bowe theire ensignes downe 
When as their sacred royall Queene past by, 

In token of their loyall beared hearts 

To her alone, and none but only she. 


On the way from the blockhouse to the camp, across the low 
flat marshland, the queen is met by an escort of 1,000 horse, under 
Sir Roger Williams, and 2,000 foot. At this point Deloney comes 
in again. He tells how 


All the way her Grace was riding, 
on each side stood armed men, 

With muskets, pikes, & good caleevers, 
for her Grace’s safegarde then. 


With her rode the Lord General and the Lord Marshall, each with 
his flag borne before him. As the queen proceeded (says Deloney), 
the soldiers lining the two sides of the road fell upon their knees 
and cried out blessings upon her. This they did so loudly that 
(however much her inordinate vanity may have been flattered) 
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she felt bound to send messengers on ahead to bid the soldiers 
not to pay her such idolatrous reverence. Approaching the camp 
itself (continues Deloney), the queen, 


casting up her princely eyes 
unto the hill, with perfect sight, 
The ground all covered (she espyes) 
with feet of armed souldiers bright ; 
Whereat her royall hart so leaped 
on her feet upright she stepped, 
Tossing up her plume of feathers 
to them all, as they did stand : 
Chearefully her body bending, 
waving of her royall hand. 
Thus, through the Campe she passed quite, 
in manner as I have declared. 
At Maister Riches, for that night, 
her Grace’s lodging was preparde. 


Aske says that the queen, having inspected the whole of her 
assembled forces, passed, 


From out the Campe unto her lodging then, 
Full three miles distant from that warlike place, 


Prepared for her, to Maister Ritche his house, 
With purpose meant for to returne next day 
That way againe, the better it to view. 


There is ample evidence that ‘ Maister Ritche his house’ was 
Arderne Hall, in Horndon-on-the-Hill, and that this was the 
* proper sweet cleanly house ’ which Leicester had recommended 
to the queen. His letter shows that it had been inspected and 
approved by the queen’s usher, and there still exist two orders 
to the queen’s treasurer to pay certain monies to Richard Blaken- 
bury, as gentleman usher to the queen, and nine other of her 
majesty’s servants, ‘for preparing Maister Rych’s House, in 
Essex’, for the queen’s occupation. The only thing which can 
throw any doubt upon the point is Leicester’s statement that the 
house selected lay no more than ‘a little mile’ from the camp. 
As a matter of fact, Arderne Hall lay at least four miles from 
Leicester’s head-quarters on Tilbury Hill. Even if a portion 
of the camp extended as far northward as Biggen Heath, 
one could still scarcely say that the house lay within three 
miles of the camp. Possibly when Leicester wrote his letter 
to the queen a fortnight earlier, he had in view some other 
house, afterwards discarded ; or, possibly, he used the term 


‘a little mile’, not literally, but as meaning merely ‘a short 
distance ’. 
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However this may have been, Arderne Hall was a house of no 
great size or pretention. Norden does not even mention it in 
1594 among the principal Essex houses. At the time of the 
queen’s visit it belonged to one William Poley, though occupied 
by Thomas Rich, said to be connected with the family of Lord 
Rich. The house continued to exist until about the year 1730, 
when it was demolished and a solid square red-brick house 
was built on its site. This house still stands. A brew-house 
of timber, still standing at the back, is clearly of early 
Tudor age, and an adjacent dove-cote of brick is, apparently, 
almost as old. 

At Arderne Hall, then, the queen passed the night of 8th-9th 
August. Aske tells us how, arrived at the house, 


the Horsemen turned backe ; 
But all the rest, with her great Serjant, did 
Watch there all night aloofe her royall Court. 
The souldyers, which placed were farre off 
From that same way through which she past along, 
Did hollow oft ‘ The Lord preserve our Queene.’ 
He happy was that could but see hir Coatch, 
The sides whereof, beset with Emmerods 
And Diomonds, with sparkling Rubies red, 
In chequer-wise, by strange invention, 
With curious knots embroderd with golde. 


Aske (who seems to have been present) records the subjects 
discussed by them before they fell asleep : 


Some praise the place whereat they camped are ; 
Some praise the disipline as used therein ; 

And other some the passing forwardnesse 

Of Noblemen and Gentels lyeing there. 

But all of them do say the souldiers are 

Mostly comely men, appointed well therto. 


The following morning, the queen (as Aske tells us) returned 
to the camp— 


Most bravely mounted on a stately steede 
With trunchion in her hand (not used thereto), 
And with her none except her Lieutenant, 
Accompanied with the Lord Chamberlaine. 


She came to take part in the chief event planned for her visit to 
Tilbury—a formal review of her troops. Deloney’s account of 
the ceremony is the fullest we have, whether he actually witnessed 
it or not. He tells us that the lord general and the lord marshall 


2 Description of Essex (Camden Soc., 1840). 
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went to meet her, and that together they conducted her in pro- 
cession through the camp : 


The Sergeant Trumpet, with his mace, 
and nyne with trumpets after him, 

Bare headed, went before her Grace, 
in coates of scarlet colour trim. 

The King of Heralds, tall and comely, 
was the next in order duely, 

With the famous Armes of England, 
wrought with rich imbroydered gold, 

On finest velvet, blue and crimson, 
that for silver can be sold. 


With maces of cleane beaten gold, 

the Queen’s two Sargeants then did ride— 
Most comely men for to behold, 

in velvet coates and chaines beside. 
The Lord Generall then came riding, 

and Lord Marshall hard beside him. 
Richly were they both attired, 

in princelie garments of great price ; 
Bearing still their hats & fethers 

in their hands, in comely wise. 


Next came the queen, with four footmen walking on each side of 
her, attended by her ladies, her body-guard following. Mean- 
while, the army, in full panoply, set itself in battle order for 
inspection. Says Deloney : 


Such a battaile, pitcht in England, 
many a day had not been seene. 


After this, the queen, taking her stand at a favourable point, 
watched a march-past of all the troops. 


The warlike Armie then stood still, 

and drummers left their dubbing sound, 
Because it was our Prince’s will 

to ride about the Armie round. 
Her Ladies she did leave behind her 

and her guarde which still did minde her. 
The Lord Generall and Lord Marshall 

did conduct her to each place. 
The pikes, the colours, and the lances, 

at her approach, fell downe apace. 


Finally, the queen delivered her famous speech to the troops. 
That she really did address them seems certain ; for we have three 
independent reports of what she said. Yet all three differ widely. 


1 The writer of the well-known letter to Mendoza (who claims to have been 
present in the camp) says, however, nothing of any speech. 
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Aske (who probably heard the speech) gives, in twenty-seven 
lines, a version which he describes as 


Her Royall Speech (though nothing like her Speech) ; 
Which, in effect, was it that here ensues, 


Deloney (who probably wrote from hearsay) condenses it into 
nine lines only. The third version—that, in prose, which has long 
been current—is by far the fullest of the three, and is, in sentiment 
and diction, much superior to the others. As to its authenticity 
I know nothing ; for I have failed to discover when and by whom 
it was first published. It may have been prepared in advance for 
the queen to deliver, but it reads more like a report drawn up 
afterwards by some skilled literary hand. After the delivery of 
the speech, the assembled army, ‘all at once, a mightie shout or 
crye did give’; and, while trumpets sounded, the queen rode 
away to the lord general’s tent, wherein, at noon, she took 
dinner. 

During the meal an important event occurred: the earl of 
Cumberland arrived at the camp with dispatches from the fleet, 
which he had left off Harwich on the 7th.1_ No messenger ever 
arrived more opportunely. Down to that moment there had been 
no news as to what had happened to either the Spanish or the 
English fleet since the dispersal of the former in Calais roadstead 
on 28th July and its subsequent flight northward. Now the 
lord admiral reported in dispatches that he had pursued the 
Armada northwards until the 2nd August, when (being some- 
where off the Firth of Forth) he had lost it, and being short of 
powder and shot, he had turned back south. He reported, further, 
that he expected to reach the Downs that same evening, the 8th.? 
On the same day, Drake wrote to the queen from on board his 
ship, the Revenge, then lying in the Downs.’ He reported that, 
in his opinion, it was no longer possible for the Armada to return 
southward, by reason of its battered condition and the then 
prevailing winds; but he was obliged to confess that it had 
disappeared and that he knew not whither it had gone, though 
he thought it was probably making for Denmark, hoping to be 
able to refit there.t He suggests to the queen that she should 
send a ship thither to investigate, and urges that, pending this 
ship’s return, no diminution of defensive measures should be 
sanctioned. It was clear to all, therefore, that for the time being, 


1 State Papers Dom., Eliz., ccxiv, no. 50. 

* Ibid. ccexiv, no. 42. Printed by Bruce (Report, p. cclxxxvi, 1798), and by 
Laughton (Defeat of Spanish Armada, ii. 52-3, 1894). 

* Ibid. coxiv, no. 47. Printed by Bruce (Report, 1798), by Laughton (Defeat of 
Spanish Armada, ii. 68), and by Wright (Elizabeth and her Times, ii. 385-6). 

* The Lord Admiral expressed the same view in a letter to. Walsingham dated 9th 
(State Papers Dom., Eliz., ccxiv, no. 61). 
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at any rate, the Armada was disposed of, and that England was 
no longer threatened with invasion ; but how complete was the 
overthrow of the great fleet no one knew till weeks later, when 
news which came in by degrees showed that it had fled north about 
in an endeavour to return that way to Spain, and that a remnant 
of it had succeeded in so doing, after suffering every kind of 
disaster through storm, shipwreck, starvation, and sickness. 

But the earl of Cumberland brought also other news of a less 
satisfactory kind—a report that the laggard duke of Parma had 
at last got ready his army, and that it was already embarked and 
on its way to invade England. The report spread rapidly. We 
find allusion to it in nearly all the State Papers and official cor- 
respondence of the next few days, together with anxious surmises 
as to where the force intended to attempt a landing in England. 
Young Edward Radclyffe, writing next day to his relative the 
earl of Sussex, says :! ‘ Whilst her Majesty was at dinner in the 
Lord Generall’s tent, there came a post and brought intelligence 
that the Duke, with all his forces, was embarkt for England ’. 
Walsingham, writing on the same day, from the camp itself, gives 
full credence to the report.2, Two days later a professional news- 
letter writer wrote to a client*: ‘Our news on Friday was 
certain—that the Prince was embarked with 50,000 foot and 
6,000 horse ’, and that he was expected to land in England at once, 
as the tides were then at their highest. In short, all the evidence 
goes to show that, for a few days, the report was generallycredited. 
Ultimately it proved untrue ; but, for the time being, it was 
sufficiently alarming. 

As soon as the dispatches had been discussed, Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham (who had carried out his intention of stealing down 
to the camp whilst the queen was there) was busy writing letters 
to other officers of State, giving them the latest news, good and 
bad. Several which have been preserved are dated ‘ At the Court, 
in the Camp, this 9th August 1588’. One was to Lord Burghley ; 
another to the lord chancellor ; and a third to the lord treasurer *. 
The contents of all were to much the same effect ; but, to that to 
Burghley, he added : 


A conceit her Majesty had that, in honour, she could not return [to London], 
in case there were any likelihood that the enemy would attempt anything. 
Thus, your Lordship seeth that this place breedeth courage. I fear now 


more from the hand of God, in respect of unseasonableness of weather, 
than [from] the enemy. 


1 Cotton MS., Otho. E., ix. fo. 180 b. 
* Harl. MS. 6994, fo. 142 (printed by Laughton, Defeat of the Spanish Armada, ii. 82-3). 
’ Burghley Papers at Hatfield, Rep. of the Hist. MSS. Comm., iii. 346 (1889). 


‘ Harl. MS. 6994, nos. 73, 74, and 76 (all printed in Laughton’s Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, ii. 82-3, 1894). 
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The queen’s hesitation was due, no doubt, to the reported im- 
minence of invasion by the army under the duke of Parma, and 
it was a natural feeling in the circumstances. 

In the course of the afternoon, says Aske,! the queen left the 
lord general’s tent, 


And passed thence unto the water side ; 
Where, once embarg’d, the roring cannons were 

Discharged—both those which were on Tilb’rie Hill 
And also those which at the Blockhouse were. 


The events which followed immediately on the queen’s departure 
recall the closing words of Walsingham’s letter to Burghley, in 
which he refers to the badness of the weather, which had been 
extremely unsettled for some weeks. Seymour, who had put to 
sea early in July, scouting after the Armada, had written to 
Walsingham : ‘Such summer season saw I never the like ;’ 
adding, ‘I fynd no manner of difference between wynter 
and somer, saving that the daies be now longer’? Again, 
within the preceding three days the weather had been very 
threatening, as Leicester’s letter of the 5th shows. Any way, 
immediately after the queen had left Tilbury in her barge, a 
violent thunderstorm broke. Aske says :* 


And there, even then, the ’fore white-mantled ayre, 

From whence the sunne shed forth his brightest beames, 
Did clothe himselfe with dark and duskie hue, 

And with thick clowdes bar’d Phoebus gladsome streames. 
From lightning then the earthe with glorious shew. 

It powres foorth showers in great and often droppes, 
Signes of griefe for her departure thence ; 

And Terra now, her Highness foot-stoole late, 

Refuseth quite those drops desired before 

To moisten her dried up and parched parts, 

And, of herselfe, even then, she yeelded foorth 

Great store of waters from her late dried heart, 

Nor deeply drowned, for this the parted losse 

Of that her sacred and renowned Queene. 


Later, Aske relates how Thames calmed his billows, ‘ raging sore 
before’; the thunder and lightning ceased ; the violent wind 
fell; and the ‘elements’ became more favourable. After this, 
Aske turns his attention abruptly to other matters. 

There is abundant evidence that the queen’s visit to the camp 
had an excellent effect on the spirits of the troops there. Leicester 


1 Blizabetha Triumphans, p. 26. 
2 State Papers Dom., Eliz., ccxii, nos. 34 and 64. 
3 Elizabetha Triumphans, p. 26. 
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himself says! that the queen’s visit ‘so enflamed the harts of 
her good subjects as I think the weakest person amonges them is 
able to match the proudest Spaniard that dares land in England ’. 
Two other contemporary writers testify to the same effect. 
Camden says? that ‘it was incredible . . . how much shee 
strengthened the hearts of her captaines and souldiers by her 
presence and speech’. Stow declares * that— 


her presence and princely encouragement, Bellona-like, infused a second 
spirit of love, loyaltie, and resolution into every souldier in her Armie ; 
who, being (as it were) ravished with their Souveraygne’s sight, that [all] 
(as well Commanders as common souldiers) quite forgate the ficklenesse 
of fortune and the chance of Warre, and prayed heartily the Spanyards 
might land quickly ; and, when they knew they were fled, they beganne to 
lament. 


The last few words may seem to support the view which several 
writers of high repute have taken, that the queen’s visit to the 
camp was mere theatrical display, inasmuch as she had deferred 
making it until the Armada had been defeated and all danger of 
invasion had passed. For such a charge there is absolutely no 
justification. It is true that the Armada had suffered irrevocable 
defeat over a week before, and that since then England had been 
no longer in any danger from it. But it is equally undeniable that 
down to the time of the queen’s visit to the camp, no one in it, 
or in London, or elsewhere in southern England knew, or could 
have known, these facts. They were known, of course, to the 
lord admiral, to Sir Francis Drake, and to the other commanders 
on board the ships of the English fleet ; but these were all away 
at sea and unable to convey the news speedily to the authorities 
in London. It was (as we have seen) not until the very day of the 
queen’s visit to -the camp (and, indeed, whilst she was actually 
in it) that the great news first reached her and her officers of state. 
Even then, and for some days afterwards, there remained a doubt 
whether, although the Armada had been disposed of, an invasion 
might not still be attempted by the army assembled in Flanders 
under the duke of Parma—a doubt which was not finally set at 
rest until some days later. 

Of the events connected with the queen’s return journey 
from the camp to London, Aske says nothing—probably because 
he knew nothing. There is, however, some reason to think that, 
on this journey, something occurred which altered the arrange- 


1 Letter written from the camp to the earl of Shrewsbury, 15 August, printed 
by Wright, Elizabeth and Her Times, ii. 391. 

® Hist. of Queen Elizabeth, iii. 142 (1630, but written much earlier). 

* Annals (ed. 1615), p. 748. 

* See Dict. of Nat. Biogr., xvi. 119; and xvii. 223; also Vict. County Hist., Essex, 
ii. 222. 
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ments. In the first place, it seems clear that the queen passed one 
night only at Arderne Hall, arriving on the 8th August and 
departing on the 9th. Yet there is some evidence that she spent 
two nights away from London—that of the 9th as well as that of 
the 8th. An entry in the accounts of the churchwardens of 
Lambeth, recording that they paid three shillings ‘for ringing 
when the Queene’s Majestie came from the Campe to St. James’s ’, 
would have been of much interest in this connexion if it had been 
dated, but unfortunately it is not. If the queen really did spend 
a second night away from London, it remains to be shown where 
that night was passed ; and there are some grounds for believing 
that it was passed in the mansion of Edward Barrett, esquire, of 
Belhus Park, in Aveley. A tradition that the queen visited 
Belhus on some occasion has long been prevalent locally, and it 
has generally been associated with the queen’s visit to the camp 
at Tilbury. Nichols, writing nearly a century ago, in a very 
confused passage ascribed the reputed visit to the year 1578, 
apparently quoting from a contemporary letter, the present 
whereabouts of which is unknown ; but the year 1588 seems much 
more likely. There are, indeed, sundry items of evidence leading 
one to think that the queen really did visit Belhus in connexion 
with her visit to the camp at Tilbury, though there is no actual 
proof ; and these scraps of evidence are quite independent of the 
tradition already mentioned. 

It is known that the queen did not leave Tilbury until very 
late in the day. Deloney says that she delayed her departure 
until ‘ night approached nye’. It seems hardly likely she would 
have done this if she had intended to cover that night, first the 
two miles by road to the waterside and then the twenty-four 
more by rowing-barge to St. James’s ; but she might very well 
have done so if she intended to proceed that night no further than 
Belhus, only a few miles distant. Possibly a visit to Belhus had 
been arranged at the last moment, in order that the queen might 
remain a little longer in the vicinity of the camp, which (as 
mentioned already) she was reluctant to leave whilst any danger of 
invasion remained. This would at least explain her late departure .* 
In any case, Belhus is connected in another way with the queen’s 
visit to Tilbury ; for it seems certain that it must have been the 
“gentleman’s house’ at which Leicester* had suggested to the 


1 Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, ii. 92-4 (1823). 
? Another suggestion is that, when the queen left Tilbury, she intended, in spite 
of the lateness of the hour, to proceed direct to London, but that, being overtaken 
by the tempest already mentioned, she landed at Purfleet (seven miles up-river) and 
proceeded overland (two miles and a half) to Belhus, where she sought refuge from the 
storm and passed the night. This is pure surmise, but by no means improbable. 
See W. Palin, Stifford and its Neighbourhood, p. 106 (1872). 
3 In his letter of 27 July (see ante, p. 46). 
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queen she might conveniently sleep when on her journey by 
land (then contemplated, but never undertaken) from her palace 
at Havering to the camp. There seems to be no other ‘ gentle- 
man’s house’ which he can have had in mind. Certainly he 
cannot have meant Arderne Hall (at which the queen actually 
did sleep), for that house lies quite off the route she would have 
followed, whereas Belhus lies very close to it.1 

On the day of the queen’s visit to the camp, Walsingham, 
writing to Burghley,? had cautiously suggested that ‘ It were not 
wise, until we see what will become of the Spanish Fleet, to disarm 
too fast, seeing that her Majesty is to fight fora Kingdom’, But 
the fate of the Armada soon became known, and the baselessness of 
the rumoured invasion by the duke of Parma had become apparent 
evenearlier. By the 17th August, therefore—about a week after 
the queen’s visit—it was thought safe to break up the camp. An 
additional reason for so doing lay in the fact that the harvest 
was ready and needed to be got in. Accordingly, on the date 
named, the privy council wrote to Leicester * advising him that 
they thought it 


not neadfull that the Campe under his Lordship’s charge should be con- 
tinued anie longer; and, therefore, her [Majesty’s] pleasure is that his 
Lordship should dismiss the companies, both horsemen and footmen, with 
thanckes and commendacions, both unto the parties themselves and also 
to be delivered unto such as sent them upp out of the shires. 


A week later, on the 25th, the council also wrote letters direct to 
the lords-lieutenant of certain counties,‘ ‘ signifying her Majes- 
tie’s thanckes for their care in sending of hable and well furnished 
souldiers to the Camp at Tilburie, when they were latelie sent 


for’. Four days later the council issued orders 5 for the return 


to store of all anchors, cordage, ropes, plank, &c., used for the 
construction of the boom across the river ; and during September 


1 If the queen really did visit Belhus in 1588, the fact would explain, to some 
extent, the tradition, locally prevalent and otherwise inexplicable, that the queen 
reviewed her troops and ships at Purfleet and not at Tilbury. This tradition tells 
how the queen, ascending the eminence adjoining Purfleet, thence reviewed both camp 
and fleet, exclaiming ‘ Alas! my poor Fleet’, and that Purfleet thereby acquired its 
name. The legend is not altogether modern ; for it is given by Holman, in his manu- 
script collections, which were written about 1715. Now it has been shown already 
that the camp was seven miles away and that the fleet was at sea pursuing the Armada, 
so that the queen could not have reviewed either from the hill-top at Purfleet. Further, 
the name of the place was in regular use, in the form of ‘ Pourtfleet ’, centuries earlier. 
It signifies the mouth of the small ‘ fleet’ or river—the Mardyke, as it is called now— 
which here runs into the Thames. The whole silly story is of interest only as an example 
of the imaginative method of explaining the origin of place-names, Local tradition 
also says that the queen slept in Tilbury Fort. The room she occupied is still shown, 
as I am told, though the Fort was not built until a century later ! 

* Harl. 6994, fo. 140 (printed by Laughton, ii. 84). 

’ Acts of Privy Council, xvi. 239. 


* Ibid. p. 249. 5 Ibid. p. 255. 
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there were many orders in reference to the payment of wages 
and the like. The total outlay at, and in connexion with, 
the camp was ultimately computed at £161,185.* 

Finally, it was fitting that thanks should be returned publicly 
for the deliverance of the country from danger. Accordingly, on 
3 November, the privy council wrote to the two archbishops 
desiring them ‘to appoint some speciall day wherein all the 
realme might concurr in giving publique thankes unto God ’ 
In due course the churchwardens of Lambeth expended six pence 
‘for Ringinge, the xixth of November being commanded a 
Generall Festivall day ’, and also six pence ‘ for ij Bookes of Prayer 
against the same Festivall day’. Later, apparently on the 
24th, a thanksgiving service, attended by the queen, was held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,® when (unless the record is wrongly entered 
twice over) the Lambeth churchwardens expended eight pence 
more ‘for ij Prayer Books of Thanksgiving for our safe delivery 
from the Spaniardes ’. MILLER CHRISTY. 


1 Acts of Privy Council, xvi.. 276-8 and 286. 

* State Papers Dom., Eliz., cclxxvii, no. 59. It is worth noting that, eleven 
years later, in 1599, when preparations were again in hand for defence against another 
expected Spanish invasion, it was again suggested that a camp should be established 
at Tilbury (see State Papers Dom., Eliz., cclxxii, no. 1). 

8 Acts of Privy Council, xvi. 334. 

* Lambeth Churchwarden’s Accounts, 1588. 

5 State Papers Dom., Eliz., cexvii, no. 38. 
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Notes and Documents 


The ‘Tertius Denarius’ of the Borough 


THE occurrence of the phrase ‘ tertium denarium Vicecomitatus 
de placitis sicut comes habere debet in comitatu suo’ in the 
charter granted to Geoffrey de Mandeville by the empress Maud 
at Midsummer, 1141, led me to devote an appendix in my 
Geoffrey de Mandeville to ‘The tertius denarius’ (pp. 287-296). 
I there showed that there were two distinct kinds of ‘ tertius 
denarius ’, which had been confused by historians. The one 
was the ‘tertius denarius placitorum comitatus’, the other was 
the ‘ tertius denarius redditus burgi’. Of the latter I wrote : 


it is that, not of the pleas (placitorum), but of the total revenues (reddi- 
tus); secondly, it is that, not of the county (comitatus), but of a town 
alone (‘ burgi ’). 

This conclusion I illustrated from the charter of the Empress to 
Miles of Gloucester, granting him 


tertium denarium redditus burgi Hereford quicquid unquam reddat, et 
tertium denarium placitorum totius comitatus Hereford. 


It is needful to lay stress upon the fact that the revenue from 
pleas (‘placita’) constituted only a portion of the sources of 
a county firma, but that the burghal third penny was that 
of the entire revenue to which the king was entitled from the 
borough ; for this assists us to distinguish the two kinds of the 
tertius denarius. 

My conclusions on this subject are accepted, I believe, by 
historians ; but they have recently been impugned—or rather, 
curtly rejected—so far as the tertius denarius of the borough is 
concerned, by Mr. Oswald J. Reichel! His assertions are that 


The Borough of Barnstaple was a royal borough long before the Conquest. 
At the time of the Conquest the king derived a threefold revenue from such 
aborough. First of these was the Danegeld . . . Secondly, as a composition 
Sor the privileges of a borough, the customary payment by Barnstaple was 
in 1086 £3, of which 40 shillings standard money (ad pensum) went to the 
king and 20 current money (numero) to the bishop of Coutances. .. . Thirdly, 
the king had also an income from site-dues or ground-rents of burgages. 


2 * Barnstaple and its three sub-manors’ (Trans. of the Devonshire Association 
xlix. [1917], 376). 
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Of these he had forty within the borough, and nine without, occupied by 
burgesses, besides three lying unoccupied. 


The words which I have italicized in the second clause above are 
exceedingly definite, so that it is somewhat startling, on turning 
to the Domesday entry, to discover that no such statement is to 
be found in it. Mr. Reichel, however, in a footnote, comments on 
it as follows : 


This was the third penny of the borough (tertius denarius burgi), which, 
as Dr. Round has shown (Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 287), must be distin- 
guished from the third penny of the county (tertius denarius placitorum 
scirae*). Dr. Round, however, errs in saying that the third penny of the 
borough was a third of the total revenues of the borough. It was only a 
third of the composition paid for having borough rights. 


In spite of this pontifical correction of my alleged error, I am 
quite unable to understand what Mr. Reichel means by ‘ a com- 
position for the privileges of a borough’, or the no less vague 
‘composition paid for having borough rights’. One can only 
hope that he does so himself. He confuses, at the outset, the 
taxation of the borough, in the form of ‘ the Danegeld ’,? with the 
annual revenue to which the king was entitled as lord of the 
borough, and he then splits the latter into two, without con- 
descending to explain how one ‘errs’ if one does not do the same. 
There is, of course, here no question of a charter; we have 
only to do with the sources of ‘revenue’ represented by the 
firma burgi. Historians are agreed that among these were what 
Mr. Reichel terms the ‘ site-dues or ground-rents of burgages ’, 
which he, on the contrary, would exclude. Stubbs defined the 
firma burgi as— 
a rent paid to the crown from the borough, for which the burghers were 
responsible. . . . These were the owners of land, the owners of houses, . . . 


the burgage-tenants, from whose burgages the rent was originally due, 
&e.8 


The later learning of Maitland affirms no less confidently that 
what Mr. Reichel terms the ‘income from site-dues or ground- 
rents of burgages ’ was included in ‘ the total revenues’. Of the 
boroughs he wrote that, when the burgesses obtained the borough 
at farm from the king, 


The core of the gift consists of those revenues which a sheriff has hereto- 
fore received, house-rents and land-rents (haw-gavel and land-gavel), 
market tolls, profits of the court, profits of the king’s mill.* 


1 This word is Mr. Reichel’s, not mine. 

* Mr. Reichel himself shows that, at Barnstaple, ‘ the Danegeld’ was not a source 
of ‘revenue’. For he explains that the Devonshire boroughs were only liable ‘ when 
London, York, and Winchester paid’, and had commuted the liability to payment 
for the maintenance of ‘ a fully-armed fighting man’. 

® Const. Hist. i. (1874), 410-11. * Township and Borough (1898), p. 185. 
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His History of English Law and Domesday Book and Beyond 
bear witness to the same effect. Mr. Ballard, in The Domesday 
Boroughs (1904), cited my Geoffrey de Mandeville and wrote : 


This payment from the boroughs must not be confused with a payment 
which the earls received from the counties ; they received the third penny 
of the pleas of the counties, but from the boroughs they received one-third 
of the whole (sic) receipts (p. 41). 


Every one, therefore, ‘errs,’ according to Mr. Reichel. 

Mr. Ballard’s useful list of boroughs from the revenue of 
which the tertius denarius was paid, enables us to trace in Domes- 
day itself the sources of that revenue. At Hereford (179 a), where 
the reeve had paid £12 to the king and £6 to earl Harold, ‘ habebat 
in suo censu supradictas omnes consuetudines ’; these included 
74d. from each ‘ integra masura ’, At Oxford (154 a) the ‘ gablum ’ 
was specified among the sources of the revenue. At Stafford 
(246 a) : 


Tempore regis E. reddebat burgum de Stadford de omnibus consuetudini- 
bus ix lib. denar. Duae partes erant regis, tercia comitis. 


At Shrewsbury (252 a) : 


Inter totum reddebat civitas ista per annum xxxlib. Duas partes habebat 
rex, et vicecomes terciam. 


At Torksey ‘habebat Morcar tercium denarium de omnibus 
consuetudinibus ’ (337a). At Norwich, ‘ Jota hec Willa (sic) 
reddebat T.R.E. xx libras regi, et comiti x libras’ (ii. 117). At 
Yarmouth— 


Semper Ixx burgenses. Tunc val’ cum duabus partibus soche de tribus 
hundretis xviii lib. ad numerum, et pars comitis ix lib. ad numerum. 


If we seek in Domesday for proof that ‘the ground rents of 
burgages ’ were, on the contrary, excluded (as Mr. Reichel alleges) 
from the sources of that burghal revenue of which the tertius 
denarius was paid to the earl, we do not find it. The truth is that 
his terse assumption that every one but himself ‘errs’ is based 
only on his own failure to read Domesday aright. If he means, 
by his vague phrase, ‘a composition for the privileges of a borough’, 
the familiar firma burgi, one must point out that the firma 
comitatus was not ‘a composition for the privileges of ’ a county, 
or the firma of a manor ‘a composition for the privileges of ’ 
a manor. What was compounded for in the firma was the total 
revenue arising from the borough, the county, or the manor. 
One had imagined that this at least was known to all historical 
students. J. H. Rounp. 
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Two forged Charters of Henry II 


In Palaeography and Court Hand, published at the Cambridge 
University Press in 1915,1 Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has reproduced 
in facsimile two charters of Henry II, which he shows by internal 
evidence to be forgeries. From the handwriting they would pass 
as genuine, and one of them ‘ has been facsimiled as a genuine 
Henry II charter in the first part of the Facsimiles of National 
Manuscripts’ ; but by their errors in history and in diplomatic 
Mr. Jenkinson proves them to be false, and comes to the conclusion 
that they were forged in the reign of Edward III. He draws the 
lesson that it is unsafe to judge of the date and authenticity 
of deeds by their handwriting; that medieval forgers were 
‘ bunglers’ in history, and betrayed themselves by errors in the 
legal forms they used, but that in imitating the handwriting of 
previous ages they were so expert that they could deceive, and 
in this case have deceived, the very elect. If this conclusion is 
true, the prospect for the student is serious. The ground is cut 
away from beneath his feet. We have been content hitherto to 
date manuscripts and charters by their handwriting, but now we 
are told that this is valueless ; for they may be of a much later 
date, having been written by these very clever forgers. Before 
we accept this conclusion, we should examine the ground on 
which it is based. 

To begin with, it must be confessed that if the forgers of these 
two charters took pains to imitate the ancient handwriting, it 
was not so with all medieval forgers. Among the university 
archives at Oxford there is a forged deed (Y. 1) which claims to 
be of the year 1201. As it is not found in the older cartulary 
of St. Frideswide? (c. 1290), but is found in the later (c. 1390), 
we have some idea when it was drawn up, and the handwriting, 
though the scribe may have made some effort to disguise it, 
would be assigned by any one to the fourteenth century. There 
is no attempt to imitate the writing of 1201. Again, among the 
Oseney deeds at Christ Church, Oxford, there are two forgeries 
purporting to be of about 1080 and 1130, but the handwriting 
is of the first half of the reign of Henry III. The truth is that in 
the middle ages neither the forgers nor the public had much 
skill in palaeography. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson tells us of a medieval 
scribe ‘ who breaks off suddenly in his copy of an original, which 
is still preserved to us and is quite legible to the modern scholar, 
with the despairing remark plus non legi potest’. Among the 


1 Cf. ante, xxx. 756. 

* See Cartulary of St. Frideswide, i. 44 (Oxford Historical Society). 

* Cf. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ii. 352, n. 1. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIII. F 
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Oseney deeds at Christ Church, Oxford, is a grant of Henry I 
of about 1130; in 1274 it was repeated by Edward I because 
it was in bad condition, but it still survives, and we notice that 
the chancery clerk of 1274 could not read the chancery hand 
of 1130; he has misread the capital T, which in 1130 was often 
made with a foot projecting far to the right, and in two cases 
has reproduced it as L. And it is well known how often the 
compilers of cartularies of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries 
were unable to decipher the names in the early deeds. 

The two charters that Mr. Jenkinson has reproduced may 
for convenience be referred to as A and B. They come from the 
records of the nunnery of Wykes or Wix in Essex, and profess 
to be the confirmation by Henry II of the gifts which had been 
given by the founders of the priory. They both are dated ‘ apud 
Norhamtone in concilio’, and being witnessed by Warin Fitz- 
Gerald and Thomas the Chancellor, claim to be of July 17, 1157.1 
After mention of the churches and lands that had been given, 
the charters convey to the nuns privileges within the forest, and 
all the customs enjoyed by the most favoured monasteries, 
including exemption from murdrum. The two charters are much 
alike, but the list of privileges in A is even longer than in B. 
The reasons why they are both known to be forgeries are : (1) the 
clause of attestation in both runs ‘ huius confirmationis testes 
sunt ’, whereas in all known charters of Henry II the ending is 
in the ablative, ‘ testibus,’ &c.; (2) both charters are in diffi- 
culties with the witness ‘ Rotrou, bishop of Evreux’. In B he 
is turned into ‘ Rogerus episcopus Ebroicarum’, in A he is 
‘ Rogerus episcopus Eboracensis ’.2 Probably in the original the 
abbreviation was ‘ Rotr’ ep’o Ebr’’, and in the hand of 1157 
with the -r continued far below the line and the tail turned to 
the left, Rotr’ is easily mistaken for Rog’.; (3) both charters 
write epe as the abbreviation for episcopus, but in charters the 
form would be ep’us ; (4) in B among the witnesses are ‘ episcopus 
Lundoniarum ’ and ‘ episcopus Ebroicarum’. Such forms would 
be possible in charters of Henry I; thus in a charter at Ely of 
1105 we have ‘ episcopus Wintonie, episcopus Badue, episcopus 
Cicestrie ’ ; but by the reign of Henry II it was settled that the 
see should be expressed by an adjective, e. g. ‘ episcopus Lun- 
doniensis’; (5) in A the words run ‘ Sciatis nos concessisse ’ ; 
this was the form used by Richard I, but Henry II used ‘ me’. 
It is obvious therefore that both charters are forgeries. 

A sixth objection has been raised by Mr. Jenkinson, in that 
A begins with the word Henricus instead of the single letter H ; 


1 Eyton, Itinerary of Henry II, p. 27. 
* For another instance, where Johannes Hbroicensis is turned by a scribe into 
Iohannes Eboracensis, see Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, introduction, p. 290. 
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but this is not a proof that the charter is a forgery. It is true 
that all writs and charters of Henry II which issued from 
his chancery begin with the single letter H, but there are many 
genuine charters which were not written by chancery clerks. 
One of these has been reproduced in facsimile in the Biblio- 
théque de ’ Ecole des Chartes for 1907, and is described by Delisle 
as ‘ charte de Henri II préparée hors de la Chancellerie’. There 
can be no doubt of its genuineness, for it happens to be in two 
handwritings, the witnesses being added in a second hand, which 
is known to be the hand of one of the clerks of the chancery. 
The deed was evidently prepared outside the chancery, and breaks 
the rules of the chancery by writing Henricus in full and by giving 
the date of the year, 1162; but it was brought to the chancery 
to be sealed, and the names of the witnesses were added. Charters 
of the same class, though not written by two hands, are a con- 
firmation ! to the abbey of Caen beginning ‘ Henricus rex Angl’ 
et dux Normannie ’, another to the abbey of Shrewsbury ” begin- 
ning Henricus, another to the monks of Longueville beginning 
Henric’, of which one copy is at New College, Oxford, and another 
in France, three to the abbey of St. Walery, preserved at New 
College, all beginning Henricus and writing Anglie in full,* one 
at Salisbury beginning Henricus rex Angl’, and one at Westminster 
which begins Henricus dei gracia rex Anglorum. None of these 
are in the handwriting of any clerk of the chancery of Henry II, 
as far as is known; they were prepared outside the chancery, 
and vary from the forms of the chancery in some particulars, 
but they are all, or nearly all, accepted by Delisle as genuine. 
And Charter A might be of this kind, were it not for the mistake 
about Rotrou, bishop of Evreux. 

But if these two charters are judged to be forgeries on internal 
evidence, the same is the verdict of palaeography; on close 
examination charter B seems to be of the reign of Richard I, or 
at all events later than 1180, and charter A of the reign of John. 
What betrays B is not the form of any letter, but the form of 
the abbreviation after Norm’, Baron’, &c.; it may be described 
as a spherical body flying to the right, with two legs behind. 
It is the usual form of abbreviation in charters of Richard I, and 
seems not to be found in any charters until the latter half of the 
reign of Henry II. In the Facsimiles of Charters in the British 
Museum it does not appear before no. 66, which is of the year 
1184.5 As for charter A, one would like to ask the experts whether 

? Recueil des Actes de Henri II, tome I, edited by M. Elie Berger, p. 262. 
* Bodleian charter, Shropshire, no. 86. 
* On these see ante, vol. xxiii (1908), 82. 


‘ It was introduced from the papal chancery, where it was given the technical 
name of titulus or ‘title’. 


5 In an earlier form it occurs in no. 28, of the year 1151. — 
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an S, written like a tall and narrow C, was in use before the reign 
of John. If this verdict is correct, the forgers wrote in their 
natural hand and did not try to reproduce the old writing. 

It is wise to warn palaeographers that documents cannot be 
dated by the writing within very narrow limits; but it is also 
wise to utter the warning not to reject all documents which make 
use of incorrect diplomatic. Among the surviving writs of 
Henry II is one which ends ‘ teste Rege ipso, apud Vernolium ’ ; 
if found in a cartulary, we should reject such a deed.1 And the 
decision that Henry II always styles himself Rex Anglorum is 
doubtful. Out of 101 originals which were written in the chancery, 
99 read Rex Angl’, and give no help, while two read Anglorum ; 
on the other hand, of two charters of Henry, son of Henry II, 
one reads Angl’ and the other Anglie; and there seems to be 
no reason why his title should be different from his father’s. 
Of ten charters of Henry II which were written outside the 
chancery, three read Angl’, three read Anglorum, and four read 
Anglie. It may be therefore that Henry II, like Henry I, used 
both Anglorum and Anglie. H. E. Satter. 


An Unpublished Work by John Ireland 


Joun of Ireland, John Irland, or Iohannes de Irlandia, Scottish 
divine, diplomatist, and author,? entered the College of Navarre 
as a theological student in 1446, and was made Doctor by the 
University of Paris in 1475. In 1480 he was employed by 
Louis XI of France to go to Scotland and urge James III to 
declare war with England. He was doubtless the Dr. John 
Irland, doctor of theology and rector of Hawick, who was one 
of the Scottish ambassadors sent in 1484 to France to receive 
the oath of Charles VIII to the treaty of 1483. He is, however, 
best known as one of the earliest writers of Scottish vernacular 
prose. His Scottish work, a treatise on the wisdom and discipline 
necessary to a prince, was completed at Edinburgh in 1490 and 
is extant in a single manuscript preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh.* Except for a few extracts it has not 
hitherto been printed. In the course of this work John refers to 


1 Recueil des Actes de Henri IJ, tome I, p. 555. If this writ is of the beginning 
of 1173, as Delisle suggests, the rex may be the young Henry, who went to Normandy 
about December 1172 (Eyton, Itinerary, p. 169). 

2 See James Tait in Dict. of Nat. Biogr., xxix (1892), 44; J. H. Stevenson in Scottish 
Antiquary, xiii (1899), 112-14, and xv (1900), 1-14; Winning, ibid. xiii. 182-3; G. G. 
Smith, Specimens of Middle Scots (1902), pp. 92-101; Encyclop. Brit., xv (1911), 449. 

3 For a second work of John Ireland in Scottish vernacular prose see Smith (loc. cit., 
p. Ixx). 
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another compilation of his in the following terms: ‘ Bot in the 
tounge that I knaw better, that is Latin, I maid to thi fader of 
gud mynde, three bukis of the Concepcioune Virginale, in Paris ’.1 
Mr. Stevenson? suggests that this work has been lost. This, 
however, is not the case. We still possess this treatise on the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, which has never 
“been printed, and, as far as I am aware, is extant only in one 
manuscript at Trinity College, Dublin. This manuscript, I. 5. 21. 
(no. 965 of the printed Catalogue*), has never been thoroughly 
described. It is an octavo parchment volume of 121 unnumbered 
folios measuring 19-6 by 12 cm., written in single columns in one 
hand throughout, with 22 lines to the page. It is of French 
provenance with French binding, and on f. 2a is written in a hand 
of saec. xvii, ‘ ex libris Venerabilis Capituli Ecclesiae Albiensis ’, 
that is, of Albi, and ‘ Ioannis de Irlandia Tractatus de Immaculata 
Conceptione Virginis Mariae’, ff. 1 a—1 b and 2 b being left blank.’ 
On f. 3a is a beautiful flowery border in French style, illuminated 
in red, green, and blue, with gold, and the work commences 
without any title with the following preface, evidently dedicated 
to Louis XI, which we print below. The writing of the manuscript 
is in an excellent hand of the end of saec. xv (not xvi as given 
by the printed Catalogue). It is not improbably the author’s 
autograph.> 
Sepe et multum mecum cogitaui, princeps illustrissime atque regum om- f. 3@ 
nium Christianissime, quo maxime in opere regie tue celsitudini morem gerere 
possem, et eo quidem potissime quod iam dudum variis honoribus pariter 
et legacionibus diuersis sepenumero meam paruitatem regia tua magni- 
ficencia decorauit. Qua de re cum superiori in hieme post tuam a me 
peractam legacionem,® tum in Pariseorum urbe et alibi in hoc tuo Chris- 
tianissimo regno de virginali concepcione quam plurimi a veritatis tramite 
aberrarent, ut contra illos ceteros quoque pro matris dei pro gloriose 
virginis defensione arma assumerem, preclarum aliquod opus componerem, 
me mirum in modum ea tempestate regie tue * urbis locum tenens ad tue f, 3 b 
celsitudini presentandum rogare constitui,’ et quandoquidem summam 
precipuamque in dei matrem, in virginem beatam, regii tui animi deuo- 
cionem iterum atque iterum mecum reuolui, post longi iteneris consump- 
tum laborem, post aduersam corporis valitudinem ac demum post varios 
terrarum marisque tractus, ipso in opere ob virginis laudes sanctissimum 


1 Stevenson, Scottish Antiquary, xv. 9-10. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 

* Abbott, Catal. of MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin (1900), p. 164. 

* On the last fly-leaf at the end of the volume is the note ‘ 21/8/32. £55. 0. 

5 The following orthographic peculiarities may be noted: Pariseorum, iteneris, 
magestati, exstetit, excercitus, Genisis, accipisse, preuilegio, quidem and cuidem (for 
quidam, cuidam). 

* This must refer to his mission to Scotland in 1480, so that this treatise must have 
been compiled between that year and 1483, when Louis XI died. 

7 Manuscript constituit. 
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tue quoque magestati me arbitratu quam plurimum acceptum summum 
laborem universumque studium consumere concreui. Quid igitur per 
deum inmortalem, princeps inuictissime, dignius, quid honorabilius, quid 
denique sanctius atque acceptabilius regio tuo nomini posset offerri quam 
beatissime virginis dei matris, cuius semper tuo in animo sum*ma 
exstetit deuocio, promptum uniuersis tuis in rebus auxilium, pura casta 
sancta maximis sanctorum auctoritatibus verissimis quoque racionibus 
contra hereticos homines defensata! concepcio. Offerant nunc regie 
celsitudini pro sua magnitudine ceteri debita vectigalia, latas prouincias, 
copiosos excercitus, alia quoque diuersorum generum munera, ego pro 
summo dei matris honore, pro regii tui nominis gloria, pro sempiterna 
futurorum seculorum memoria, opus ad componendum grauissimum, 
Christi tamen Thesu auxilio perfectum, regie tue magestati presento. Et 
eo quidem libencius, Christianissime princeps, hac in re alicuius temporis 
studium consumpsi, quod nostram ante etatem Iohannes Scotus doctor 
*egregius, propter ingenii magnitudinem cognomento subtilis, eiusdem 
cuius et ego nacionis,? hanc nostram materiam ad virginis laudem quam 
deuotissime inchoauit subtilissime tractauit. Habebis nunc hoc in opere, 
princeps illustrissime, volumina tria. Primum mundi ceterarumque rerum 
originem, hominis casum, originale peccatum, eius grauitatem, aptissimum 
contra ipsum remedium, cetera quoque que Christianum principem opus 
est cognosse breui conpendio continebit. Secundum virginis concep- 
cionem, suam puritatem, ortum eius, ab omni peccato mundiciam, cetera 
quoque suas ad laudes spectantia luce, ut arbitror, clarius enodabit verum. 
Tertium atque pos*tremum operis volumen contra virginis causam, contra 
eius sanctitatem, aduersus dignissimam eius concepcionem argumenta pro- 
ponet eademque dissoluet. Hoc opus a tue celsitudinis oratore Iohanne 
de Irlandia, sacrarum litterarum professore, conpilatum ac tue magestati 
oblatum utinam regia tua celsitudo tuo nomini dignum existimet. 


The next page (f. 5 b) is blank, and the work proper begins on 
f. 6 a with a faded rubric : 


Cur omnipotens rerum creator non eternaliter verum ex tempore 
mundum produxit, cur varios gradus in rebus constituit, cur hominis 
animam corpori uniuit, presens capitulum ordit. 

Apud inicium libri Genisis, etc. 


The whole treatise comprises 22 chapters, of which Book I 
(ff. 6 a-68 b) contains 17 ; Book II (ff. 68 b—105 a) contains 3, and 
Book III (ff. 105 a-120 b) contains 2. Each chapter is headed by 
several lines in red much faded, and the chapter proper begins 
with a large illuminated initial to which is appended a flowery 
border. The treatise ends on f. 120 b with the words : 


Puritas autem dicitur per recessum a contrario, scilicet a culpa, quia 
in ea nulla fuit culpa aut originalis aut actualis. 


1 Manuscript desensata. 


* This passage shows that John Ireland, writing c. 1480-83, regarded Duns Scotus 
as a native of Scotland, a view in accordance with aii the best evidence. 
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The last folio (121) is blank. 

The following interesting passage, as giving some hitherto 
unknown information on the author’s early life, deserves to be 
reproduced : 


Hoc etiam * scilicet de virginis sancta concepcione longe nostra ante f. 113a*b 
secula pluribus personis diuinitus fuit reuelatum, puta cuidam? filie regis 
Ungarie, abbati pericula pacienti in mari, cuidem etiam sacerdoti viro sancto 
in pago Gallico. Ego quoque memini accipisse cum apprime? iuuenis 
eram a quodam viro doctissimo, doctore theologo magistro Thoma Leuin- 
stonn® abbate de Monkis Cuper‘ in Scotia, qui inter patres Basiliensis 
Concilii et acumine ingenii et acquisita doctrina inter precipuos fuit, ut 
refert Pius Secundus Pontifex maximus in tractatu quem de predicto 
Concilio conscripsit.6 Accepi inquam ab illo viro memoratu dignissimo 
quod cum quidam ° virginem fuisse in originali peccato conceptam publice 
predicaret, ipso de cathedra descendente, venit ursus quidem de nemore 
et ipsum uniuerso coram populo in frustra * lacerabat. 


John Ireland shows a considerable range of reading in this 
work. Besides the familiar authorities, he quotes the Acts of the 
Council of Basel,’ ‘ peruersissimi homines Iohannes Viklef de 
Anglia, Ieronimus de Praga, Iohannes Husse de Boymia’, 
Alexander of Hales, Nicholaus de Lira, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
ventura, Durandus, Gregorius de Arimino, Albertus Magnus, 


Linconiensis (i.e. Grosseteste), Egidius de Roma, Scotus (i.e. Duns 
Scotus), ‘ Franciscus Maronis de Candia tota quoque Scotizantium 
turma’, ‘ Ariolus*® in Sententiarum opere’, ‘Maxima quoque 
nominalium multitudo in quam etiam partem omnes fere noui 
doctores descendunt ’. M. Esposito. 


Notes on the Records of the Custom House, London 


TE following paper consists mainly of extracts and tables 
compiled during an examination of the Library of the Custom 
House, and deals only with a few sections of the material available. 
A summary list of the records there contained is to be found in 
the Second Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records, 
part ii (1914), pp. 240 f. Besides these, many customs books are 
now preserved at the Public Record Office. 
G. Granam Drxon. 

? Manuscript cuidem. 

® Manuscript a pp’ me iuenis. 

* See Major-General A. Stewart Allan’s Historical Notices of the Abbots of Cupar, 
prefixed to the Rental Book of the Abbey of Cupar-Angus, i. (1879) 48-84. 

* The Cistercian Abbey of Coupar-Angus in Perthshire which was founded in 1136. 

5 Aeneae Sylvii Opera Omnia, fol. Basileae 1571, Comm. de Gestis Basiliensis 
Concilii, Lib. ii, p. 51, ‘ Thomas de Scotia triumuir.’ 

* Manuscript quidem. 

* Perhaps in the Commentary of Aeneas Sylvius mentioned above. 

* The Franciscan Petrus Aureolus. 
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Letrer Booxs 


The letter books are valuable for a variety of purposes. They show the 
tariff system in full working, the relations between head office, controller, 
and collectors, and throw some light on every sphere of customs activity. 
The extracts below are from the letter books of Exeter and Ipswich, and 
speak for themselves. A full précis has been made of the Exeter book for 
1702, as that, being a year of war, is especially interesting. The post from 
London to Exeter took three days, and ran with great regularity, and the 
Board evidently made use of special runners, for we find an embargo order 
dispatched to the ports at midnight. Business seems as a rule to have 
been transacted with dispatch and efficiency, though occasionally the 
difficulties of communication made the officer over-confident or the 
collector fraudulent. Such abuses, however, seem usually to have come 
to light, and the Board, and in the last resort the Treasury, stepped in 
firmly, as when the Topsham officer held up goods for duty which had been 
duly paid at London, in order not to lose his fees, or when Godolphin at 
the Treasury put a stop to misappropriation by customs collectors. There 
is abundant evidence of Godolphin’s activity, and of his supervision in all 
departments where the financial interest of the country was at stake. 

The letter books show the customs officer engaged in many unexpected 
occupations, as navy paymaster, as special pressgang, as guardian of 
prisoners of war, as police constable, with the power of lodging an informa- 
tion against disaffected persons, and as coastguard. Here, and perhaps 
here only, we find the whole mechanism for manning the navy and main- 
taining trade in wartime. Both the embargo system, which withheld 
clearance from vessels until they had surrendered a quota of their crew 
to serve in the king’s ships, and the convoy system, were worked by the 
customs. 


Exeter Letter Book 


1. Extracts from the abstract of correspondence for the period 1676 
to 1701. This abstract occurs at.the end of the book, and shows at great 
length how fully the embargo system was employed by William III for 
the purpose of recruiting his navy. 


1689 Sept. 24th. Ships give bond not to trade with the rebellious Irish. 

November. Shoes and stockings for forces in Ireland to go free 
of duty. 

1690 July 8th. To use utmost endeavours to get seamen. 

July 11th & 15th. Justices’ and Admiralty warrant for impressing 
seamen. 

August 30th. Disbursements for procuring and pressing seamen 
not to be brought to account as incidents, but to go to special 
account. 

September 27th. No person to come in or go out without passes. 

November 27th. Outward bound ships to be searched to prevent 
escape of suspected persons. 

February 14th. Coasting vessels to give bond not to go to France. 

March 7th. No duty on horses or mares or arms for Ireland. 
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1691 May 2nd. Embargo removed from all ships that give bond not to 
trade to France, rebellious Ireland, or America, Spain, or Portugal 
Strait before departure of convoy. 

May 23rd. Ships giving bond to sail to Newfoundland only, may 
clear. 

September 19th. To hinder embezzling of naval stores (cf. Burnet). 

October 24th. Embargo laid on all ships for plantation that do 
not sail with convoy. 

1692 January 4th. To prevent importation of French goods. 

February 27th. To issue conduct and subsistence money to seamen. 

March 19th. Payment to Geo. Courtney £650, to raise 1,300 seamen 
for present year. 

April 7th. To observe price of corn. 

May 10th. French fleet upon the coast. 

June 21st. To send French prisoners to Plymouth. 

August 18th. Arrival of all privateers to be reported to Admiralty. 

November 8th. Convoy for Virginia and Maryland will be ready 
January 15th and all approved ships to go and give bond to sail 
with the convoy. 

December 10th. Information against Jeremy Holycross, for being 
disaffected to Government and a drunkard and debauchee. 


2. Digest of the entries for 1702, with extracts from those for 1703-5. 


The orders and letters for these years are transcribed in full in the letter 
book. 


1702 April 2nd. Order in Council to release 5 vessels for plantations, 
‘notwithstanding the embargo’. (Order issued from Treasury 
Chambers, Cockpit.) 

May 2nd. All shipping in ports to be held up. (Order in Council 
dispatched from Custom House at midnight. The dispatching 
secretary in covering note confines it to French and Spanish.) 
Letter of Thomas, Earl of wean, Lord High Admiral, relative 
to pressing, convoys, &c. 

Order in Council, Customs to seize all French and Spanish ships, 
goods, and mariners. 

May 14th. Customs officers to assist navy men in manning and 
putting men on board the fleet. 

May 16th. Embargo removed from mackerel fishing vessels. 

May 18th. Exeter informs Board there are no French or Spanish 
ships or goods at his port. 

May 21st. Exeter to examine imports of wine described as Portu- 
guese very carefully, lest such should be French or mixed with 
French. Rumours that much French wine is being imported. 

June 4th. Embargo removed from coastwise and Russian and 
Eastland trade. 

June 13th. Removed from native and allied ships. 

June 16th. Account required of corn exported under bounty from 
Michaelmas 1700 to Lady Day 1702. Reply 1017 quarters English 
wheat. Collector warned for lateness of sending monthly abstract. 
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Officer granted month’s leave, provided the service suffer not in 
his absence. 

July. Abstract shows £2,078 due to Treasury. 

September. Extra £12 expenses to land waiter Jennings for leaving 
family and residing in Looe at a time it was very weakly 
guarded. Limejuice imported to London: duty paid there and 
Exeter informed of coastwise shipment and free delivery. (Note : 
Exeter apparently defies this order and holds up goods.) 

October 17th. No goods to be landed from men of war or transports 

of Rooke’s fleet. 

October 20th. These goods were plundered at St. Mary’s and are 
to be searched for and placed in Queen’s (Prize) Warehouse. 

October 22nd. Goods inventoried by Sir G. Rooke to be placed 
in Queen’s Warehouse. Only non-inventoried goods to be pro- 
hibited from landing. 

November 7th. Precautions to be taken against any attempt by 
those on fleet, who wish to conceal plunder (money, jewels, or 
plate), to transfer it to merchantmen and then run it ashore. 

November 10th. Quarterly return of naval stores from Russia 
lacking. (This has to be laid before both houses.) 

November 14th. Conqueror privateer of Shoreham has brought in 
French boat with Newfoundland fish, 10 tons salt, and some 
oil, Exeter to take care as regards security of lading. (There is duty 
on the fish.) 

November 17th. Exeter informed there will be an attempt to run 
some of the plunder taken at Vigo. 

December. Difficulties with regard to oil and fish brought in on 
Newfoundland prizes. 

December 31st. Search to be made in suspicious places for large 
runnings of cochineal recently made. 

October 12th. Method of paying for repairs to ships before invention 
of Agents. Master may land some of his cargo and sell it, after 
paying duty. 

November 13th. An object of compassion, in prison as security for 
a merchant who had failed and gone beyond sea, petitions the Board. 

November 27th. Two officers, when sent in pursuit of a horseload of 
goods, beaten and wounded by landlord of house when seizure 
made and goods rescued. Steps to be taken. 

December 23rd. War taxes remitted to subordinate officers. 

1704 February. An officer bound with 2 sureties in sum of £1,000 on 
account of receipts from certain coal duties. 

February 22nd. Embargo, except packet, coal, and coast boats, 
boats bound for plantations and Portugal if clear from Gravesend. 

March 16th. Embargo removed from Scottish and allied vessels 
when manned by natives only ; and from Irish trade. 

March 20th. Embargo removed from Virginia and Maryland 
bound ships. (Convoy ready.) 

March 22nd. Embargo removed from Holland ships. 

December. Due to Treasury £2,837. 
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1705 March 27th. Embargo quite removed. 

Great fish controversy this year. Board say prize fish must pay 
duties. Officers quote authorities against this. Godolphin settles 
in favour of officers. 

May 24th. Exeter warned that quantities of cocoanuts and drugs 
are being smuggled into London through his port. 

June 26th. 15 ships arrive, 12 from Oporto and Lisca. 

July 16th. Report on a case of official misconduct refers to constant 
traffic with Rotterdam: mentions that Exeter and Topsham quays 
were both established 1676. 


Ipswich Letter Book 


The orders and letters appear in full ; a summary only is given here. 


1696 November 7th. Council of Trade give notice of a convoy for Leeward 
Islands, Barbadoes, and Jamaica. All ships to be inthe Downs by 
December 31st, after which no ship to clear for said plantation. 

December 15th. William Culliford appointed Inspector-General of 
Exports and Imports in order ‘to make a ballance of the trade 
between this Kingdom and the other ports of the world’. Quar- 
terly returns to be furnished. This order emanates from Treasury. 

1698 October 15th. 1696 additional duties on French goods to be levied 
according to Book of Rates and not according to oath of importer. 

1702 Same embargo letters as are found in the Exeter book. 

1703 April 6th. Ships with logwood are in habit of touching at ports, 
and, instead of unloading, proceed to Holland and Hamburg, 
contrary to the November Act. This must be looked to. 

April 7. Quantities of French wine are being sent from Lisbon in 
Portuguese casks. Care must be taken to taste. 

Letter to Commissioners complaining of great loss to revenue 
owing to customs accounts being much in arrear, in consequence 
of collectors’ remissness in keeping in touch with the Receiver and 
Comptroller-General. Also loss to revenue through bankruptcy 
of Collectors. Practice improved and amended. Collectors to act 
in conjunction with district comptrollers, receipts to be locked 
up every day and nothing paid out without local comptroller’s 
knowledge. 

1709 February 16th. Account to be sent from time to time, to Sunderland 
and Henry Boyle, of names, ages, stature, and complexion of all 
passengers landing. 

March 11th. Returns of coal to state whether amount discharged 
tallies with request. 

1710 May 20th. Method of meeting charges out of public money. Money 
to be paid from receipts from imposts on wines and vinegar, impost 
on tobacco, impost on poundage goods 1690, additional impost 
1693, duty on whale fins. 

July 15th. Widow of boatman who died of fever contracted in 
service claims £7 10s. payment for last quarter. Allowed, ‘ taking 
care the Queen don’t pay twice ! !’ 
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Sept. 28th. New election. Reference made to Act of 1701. 
No officer to persuade a voter. 

Various dates. ‘ Many priests, Irish officers, and other popish and 
disaffected persons come continually over from Holland ’, especi- 
ally by Rotterdam fleet now expected. Full details and accounts of 
passengers to be givenand their last and intended place of residence. 
No passengers to come ashore from Rotterdam fleet without 
authentic pass. 

1711 July 10th. Form of certificate agreed on by Board and Eastland 
Company for ships going to Baltic. 
July 26th. Frauds committed in respect of wainscoting boards 
ad valorem. 
Agreement come to with merchants as to value. 
1711 August 7th. Plague in North. Quarantine regulations to be strictly 
observed. 

August 28th. Ships going to Baltic under convoy to give bond 

not to communicate with any place affected by plague. 


ImMPpoRTS AND Exports 


1696-1800. 30 volumes. These are the original manuscript returns 
prepared by the customs, showing separately the total value of every 
commodity imported and exported from and to each country. The return 
is always in two sections, imports and exports for London coming first, 


followed by a separate table for the outports, and the returns are for a 
period of six months. 

The only method of illustration is by means of tables, which has accord- 
ingly been done, the years chosen for comparison being 1696-7 and 1720-1. 
The year 1696-7 might be thought hardly to represent an average, as the 
Peace of Ryswick bad not been concluded, but trade appears to have been 
in a flourishing condition, a fact which is confirmed by Burnet. The balance 
of trade theory is still well to the fore, as is shown by a careful balance of 
total exports against imports to be found at the end of the returns, and it 
is noticeable that in 1720 the excess of exports over imports has vastly 
increased. 

The countries chosen to illustrate these returns are those against 
whose names appear the largest imports for Lady Day and Michaelmas 
1697, irrespective of whether they remained the largest importers in 1720. 
At the latter period, in fact, we find Russia, Portugal, Italy, and Jamaica 
have advanced their imports to this country for 1720-1 being respectively 
valued at £458,578, £156,258, £422,620, and £407,405. 

Shillings and pence have been omitted, and consequently the totals 
given are not absolutely accurate, nor probably are the returns themselves 
completely to be relied on. The values on which the returns are based 
are the estimated values in the country of origin, and much transhipment 
trade is disguised as direct importation. Thus for the first six months 
of 1696-7 the total imports of ‘ Elephant teeth ’ to London from the East 
was £6 only, while the Barbadoes sent teeth valued at £690. The inference 
in this case is that the ivory trade was carried on in conjunction with 
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the slave trade. The slaver would gather his black and white cargo, 
carry both to the plantations, and return to London with the ivory, which 
would thus be entered as imported from Barbadoes. 

The detailed list of London imports will indicate the value of these 
records for tracing the demand for various commodities, and consequently 
the growth of the trade of the supplying nation. For instance, in the first 
six months of 1696-7 we find London imported £1,671 worth of tea from 
the East Indies, £110,000 worth of canes, £11,000 in diamonds, and 
a colossal quantity of silks, the last item forming nine-tenths of the total 
imports from that source. Two other facts are also deducible from the 
entries under the East Indies: one, that in 1720, the East India and Turkey 
fleet came to London only ; the other, that in the late seventeenth century 
at least, the former fleet left the Indies once only each year. The enormous 
increase of East Indies exports by 1720 will be noticed. The total for 
1696-7 was £262,837, and for 1720-1 £1,020,763. About a third of the 
total trade of the country was in the hands of London, though the capital 
had only a very small share in the comparatively large trade with Ireland. 
The figures will not balance, as details of prize goods, which in 1696-7 
account for some £54,000, are omitted. The Records of the Trading 
Companies are of great value as supplements to these returns. 


1696-7 1720-1 
£ £ 
Imports for the whole kingdom . ; . 38,482,586 5,768,510 
Exports for the whole kingdom . ‘ . 3,525,906 8,681,200 


Total Imports, Lady Day to Michaelmas, 1697 


£ 
London j : i . 1,552,257 


Outports . . «. . 861,173 


London Imports, Lady Day to Michaelmas, 1697 
This table gives the chief articles imported from ten countries. In no 


case are the articles mentioned the only goods imported from the country 
in question. 


Canaries £ Germany £ 
Canary wine . . ‘ - 136,435 Linen . : : ; - 136,500 
Cochineal . ‘ ° ‘ 550 = Silks 
Logwood ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 459 Mum 
Brandy ‘ ° : ‘ 225 Whale fins 
Other woods . a é ‘ 120 Plates . ‘ 

Wire (lattin wired) 

East Country £ Wood . : 4 
Potashes . ° ‘ - 411,614 
Linen . P r ‘ 4,000-5,000 
Rough Hemp ‘ , ‘ 3,449 
Wood . ‘ : 1,100 


Ireland 


The total for London for the whole year was only £650, while that 
for the whole kingdom was £223,913: hence the Irish trade was almost 
wholly in the hands of the outports. 
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Holland 
Battrey 
Cinnamon 
Nutmegs 
Linen . 
Silks 
Tea 
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£ 
6,427 
3,836 
10,989 
100,700 
18,800 
5 


Turkey 
Ashes . 
Gaubes 
Calico . ‘ 
Wool Casmania 
Coffee . 
Goats’ Hair . 


Drugs . 
Cloves . ‘ 
Black Lattin 
Madder 

Tape . 
Thread 
Rough Flax . 
Mace 

Inbule . 4,239 
Paper . ; : ‘ ‘ 2,000 
Whale fins . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,048 
Rhenish wine 14,915 


1,300 
7,054 
1,831 
12,116 
1,641 
24,400 
1,932 
3,467 


Hard Soap 
Cotton wool . 
Drugs . 
Mohair 

Raw silks 
Cotton yarns 


Barbadoes 
Elephants’ teeth 
White sugar . 
Ginger . 

Wood . 
Brown sugar 
Cotton wool . 


Spain £ 
Cochineal 3,192 
Aniseeds ; 1,059 
Ordinary Oil* : 2,775 
Skins (kid and sheep) 1,100 
Raisins en ee sa rua) 16,868 
Wool 14,388 
Copper . 1,030 
Tron 1,209 Fox 
Wine 29,699 Tobacco 
Racoon 
Black Bear 
Buck 
Wood . 


Virginia and —— 
Beaver 


Sweden £ 


Tron 9,402 
Pitch 1,332? 


The imports from Virginia and Maryland form more than one-third of 
the total imports from all the plantations. It is noticeable that whereas 
during the period the Virginia and Maryland imports amounted to 
£159,500, during the previous six months they were only £8,498. This 
was presumably due to the presence in the West Indies of the French fleet, 
whose operations had a great effect on the negotiations that preceded 


Ryswick. It is also to be noted that the imports from the colonies far 
exceeded the exports. The total British imports from all plantations 
were for the whole year 1696-7 £600,000, for 1720-1 £1,363,240. The 
exports were for 1696-7 £300,000, for 1720-1 £677,864. 


Imports and Exports 1696-7 and 1720-1 


The statistics marked (1) are for London ; those marked (2) are for the 
whole kingdom. In the case of 1696-7 three figures are given for London 
imports, first, the total for the six months ending Lady Day 1697 ; second, 
the total for the six months ending Michaelmas 1697; third, the total 
for the year. The figures are in respect of eleven countries only. 


1 Contrasted with Trayne Oyle. 


* It is noticeable that in the previous six months the imports of iron from Sweden 
had been £59,000 and of pitch £11,000. 
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The exports to Flanders for 1696-7 were £209,486, and to Portugal 




























£125,274. 
Imports. Exports. 
Country. 1696-7 1720-1 1696-7 1720-1 
£ £ £ £ 
Canaries . «. (1) 23,324 (1) 53,101 (1) 
135,234 
158,553 
(2) 168,190 (2) 57,938 (2) 58,851 (2) 21,082 
East Country . (1) 90,878 (1) 61,474 (1) 
24,065 
114,943 
(2) 151,899 (2) 107,111 (2) 126,226 (2) 104,763 
East Indies. - (1) 262,759 (1) 1,020,763 (1) (No fleet) 
(2) 262,837 (2) 1,020,763 (2) 67,094 (2) 127,509 
Germany . - (1) 117,444 (1) 494,928 = (11) 
221,574 
339,018 
(2) 342,242 (2) 576,116 (2) 331,080 (2) 1,028,795 
Holland. - (1) 193,032 (1) 371,410 (1) 
235,867 
428,899 
(2) 506,640 (2) 466,695 (2) 1,462,415 (2) 2,044,929 
Ireland ‘ » (ld) 580 (1) 54,060 (1) 
70 
650 
(2) 223,913 (2) 332,882 (2) 251,262 (2) 37,956 
Spain. A - (1) 63,645 (1) 280,708 (1) 
74,243 
137,888 
(2) 192,708 (2) 361,076 (2) 132,134 (2) 615,806 
Sweden. - (1) ~~ 87,861 (1) 71,225 = (1) 
17,711 
105,672 
(2) 150,313 (2) 145,487 (2) 40,767 (2) 51,858 
Turkey ‘ - (1) 22,618 (1) 23,065 (1) 
312,834 
335,452 
(2) 338,062 (2) 23,065 (2) 45,752 (2) 137,584 
Barbadoes . - (1) 106,859 (1) 98,041 (1) 
84,064 
170,923 
(2) 196,532 (2) 124,575 (2) 77,465 (2) 60,266 
Virginia and 
Maryland . = 8,498 (1) 2,233,836 (1) 
159,500 
167,998 


2) 227,756 (2) 357,812 (2) 85,796 (2) 127,376 


































Rate Books 


There is a collection of 34 rate books in the library. For the early 
seventeenth century they are small thin volumes, growing in bulk as the 
years go by, till they assume folio size in the eighteenth century, and till 
the network of duties chargeable and drawbacks allowable on their 
valuations reaches such proportions that Pitt’s simplification must have 
been more a necessity than a benefit. 

The only duty originally charged on the values expressed in these 
books was poundage, the ordinary customs 5 per cent. duty on imported 
commodities, but the method was so simple that rated values were subse- 
quently chosen as the basis on which to levy all new imposts and subsidies. 
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Consequently the eighteenth century has not advanced far when we find 
the total duty chargeable on an article to be 7/6, 2/- only of which is 
accounted for by poundage. This principle of disregarding the merchant’s 
declared value caused before long great damage to the revenue, as the 
tendency was for rated values to remain fixed, and to ignore the general 
rise of prices, with the result that the value of the tax gradually decreased. 
In fact, apart from the light the books throw on the working of the mer- 
cantile system of protection, the over-rating of foreign luxuries, and the 
under-rating of raw goods and naval stores, their chief interest lies in 
illustrating the rise in prices after the sixteenth century and the slowness 
of that rise to appear in the rate books. The following table of values in 
1532 and 1611 will help to illustrate this. 


Rated Values 


1532. 1611. 
Feathers for beds. . 10/- 40/- 
Awl blades. ; : 6/8 
Wood ashes (last) . : £6 
Apples (barrel) ‘ : . 12d. 
Copper (cwt.) ‘ ‘ £2 
French knyves ; ‘ 30/- 
Ivory (Ib.). : ; 5/- 
Bever Furs (40) . 20/- 26/8 
Ermines (40) . ; . 13/- 20/- 
Calabar (40) . ; . 2/4 5/- 
Martin (40) . ‘ . £1 13s. 4d. £6 13s. 4d. 


The skin group is especially interesting. The sixfold increase in the 
case of marten, would appear to be reasonable, for the supply of furs was 
probably not much greater in 1611 than in 1532, whereas the demand 
had certainly increased, which would be an additional reason to expect 
a large rise in value. 

This rate book of Henry VIII is interesting in many ways, for the 
articles enumerated, such as feathers for beds, fans, spectacles, rhubarb, 
paving tiles, marmalade, glass, and playing cards, throw light on social 
conditions, while the brevity of the whole list shows how small was the 
volume of foreign trade. The heading runs as follows: ‘ Value of all 
kinds of imported wares, settled by the Privy Council, Surveyor-General, 
Controller and Customers of the Port of London, and the Merchant Adven- 
turers’, and the book is concluded with a note that ‘ The Merchant Adven- 
turers of London have agreed thereto, this year 1532’. Thus the entered 
values of commodities not objects of protection probably correspond in 
this book to the merchants’ declared value, an ideal which, as has been 
already pointed out, was not long maintained. 
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NOTES ON THE RECORDS OF January 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE OLD MINUTES OF THE BoarD OF Customs 


These minutes as a general rule concern the head office more than the 
outports, and deal with conferences, inter-departmental relations, promo- 
tions, official routine, and petty discomforts, mixed with solemn minutes 
on such subjects as the desirability of the commissioners breakfasting 
together at the Custom House. They are of great value for social history, 
as is shown by a few samples chosen for the conclusion of this paper. 
It is quite likely that in them alone will be found any traces that exist 
of discussion concerning such things as Walpole’s Excise Scheme, on which 
subject biographers of that statesman have little to tell us. A few ex- 
tracts of more general interest follow, which show that legislation was as 
careful, or more so, in the eighteenth century than in the twentieth, the 
commissioners being invariably consulted preparatory to the introduction 


of a bill, and their presence constantly required by both ministers and 
parliament. 


1711. The Secretary reports from Attendance on my Lord Treasurer with 
the chancellor of the Exchequer present. His Lordship takes this 
method to see some of the Board during the Session but that 
afterwards he hoped to get so much time as to sit in an afternoon 
when the whole Board should attend. Then my Lord recommended 
to the Commissioners the care of the Revenue, particularly the 
Tobacco Trade, and said he had reason to believe the inferior 
Officers were faulty in their duty, and was pleased to let the Com- 
missioners know that he should sometimes be obliged to alter 
their presentments, though it should be but rarely, and in case 
he should establish any persons that were not fit or proper for the 
respective employments the Commissioners are at liberty to repre- 
sent their opinion to him very freely. 

1712. One of the Commissioners, for the greater dispatch of Merchants, 
to sit every morning at the Bench, to sign Cockets, Warrants, &c. 

1717 March 14. Attend House of Lords with Bill to prevent smuggling. 

1721 April 26th. Some of the Commissioners attend on the Council and 
show the difficulty the Board will be under in giving their opinion 
about Quarantine. 

1721 May 26th. Of the Customs and Excise, when they attend at the 
Treasury at the same time, the Commissioners of Customs are 
always called in first. 

1723 July Ist. New Commission, 14 for Great Britain. 

1729 April 5th. Have notice from House of Lords to attend when a Bill 
relating to Tobacco will be read. 

1730 February 16th. Attend the Council about Mediterranean Papers. 

1730 January 14th. Attend the Treasury about Denia Raisins. 

1731 December 17th. Meet the East India Directors to adjust their accounts. 

1731 March 14th. Attend House of Commons on Frauds in Customs. 

1739 June 9th. Attend House of Lords on the Sugar Bill. 

1739 November 3rd. Ordered by the Treasury to go down to Portsmouth 
and take an account of the Treasure taken on board a Spanish 
prize and attend the same to London with a proper guard. 
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1744 May llth. Have a Conference with Postmaster-General about 
Frauds by Packet Boats. 

1772 June 3rd. The Secretary reported the result of the attendance of 
Mr. Pelham, Mr. Barber, and Sir William Musgrave at the Treasury 
relative to Smuggling being carried on by bodies of men in open 
defiance of the Laws. 

1781 March 31st. Sir W. Musgrave reports the result of his attendance 
at the Treasury on the subject of the proposed Clause for a tem- 
porary suspension of a part of the Navigation Act during the 
present hostilities. 

1785 May 3rd. Sir W. Musgrave reports result of a Conference held 
by him and Mr. Agar at the East India House with the Court of 
Directors on the following subject. To settle some plan to prevent 
smuggling and other frauds practised from East India ships when 
in port. 

1793 February 19th. The Western and Northern clerks to enter into the 
necessary security, on Letters of Marque and reprisals being taken 
out for the several cruisers in the Service, under the Indemnity 
of the Board against any consequence arising therefrom. 


The following extracts illustrate the varied material found in the 
minutes : 


1714 January 14th (old style). Fire at Custom House, and Commissioners 
agree to meet at Garroway’s Coffee House for want of another 
convenient place. 

1719 April 27th. In order to a frugal management of this Revenue as 
well as example to Officers, Commissioners do resolve for the 
future that they will themselves pay for such Coffee, &c. as they 
may have for breakfast, and not place the same to the charge of 
the Crown, and that they will also themselves pay for books and 
pamphlets and likewise their own coach hire. 

1719 November 12th. Two Commissioners ordered to wait on Mr. Secre- 
tary Craggs and to deliver to him the most humble thanks of the 
Board for the great concern he has been pleased to express in 
a very obliging manner that justice be done to the Board for the 
false and scandalous reflections on the Commissioners in an 
Advertisement in the Daily Courant and to desire the continuance 
of his favour thereon. 

1719 November 15th. Upon examination of the Printer before the Secre- 
tary of State, it appears that Curll the Bookseller wrote the verses 
mentioned in the Advertisement. 

1719 November 19th. Prosecute Curll for his scandalous advertisements 
on them. 

1720 July. The Patent Officers at the Bench having been allowed a 
chair when they attend the Board, the Commissioners think fit to 
allow the like indulgence to the Receiver-General and Controller- 
General. 

1725 October 19th. Commissioners allow the Bonfires to-be continued on 
the Anniversary of the King’s Coronation, and direct the House- 
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keeper to make a fire not exceeding 40 Oistry Faggots. But he 
may give some liquor to the Watchman and others to drink the 
health of His Majesty and the Royal Family. 

1770 July 27th. Agree to breakfast together at the Custom House. 

1814 February 12th. In consequence of the calamitous event of the 
Custom House being burned down this morning, the Board assem- 
bled at the Official House of their Secretary in Trinity Square. 
A communication of the event was immediately made to the 
Lords of the Treasury and as a temporary measure the Board 
agreed to take the Commercial Hall Company’s premises in 
Mincing Lane, which had been offered for the conducting of the 
Custom House business. 


Greek Slaves at Tunis in 1823 


ONE consequence of the war of Greek independence was the 
revival of the slave trade in the Mediterranean by the Bey of 
Tunis, directly contrary to the provisions of the treaty he had 
signed with Lord Exmouth in 1816. The English government 
determined to suppress this traffic in Greek women and children 
—the men were massacred by the Turks—and directed Sir Thomas 
Maitland, governor of Malta and commander of the forces in 
the Mediterranean, to take the necessary measures. The negotia- 
tions with the Bey of Tunis are set forth in the following docu- 
ments. They are transcribed from the papers of Henry, third 
Earl Bathurst, secretary of state for war and the colonies in 
Lord Liverpool’s administration, now preserved at Cirencester 
Park, in the possession of the present Earl Bathurst, who most 
kindly allowed me to inspect his papers. 


I. Instructions to Commissioners to proceed to Tunis 


Palace, Malta, 
3 April 1823. 
Gentlemen, 

Having received from his Majesty’s government the most pointed 
and direct orders relative to the general abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
especially of that traffic of Christian slaves made during the present 
calamitous warfare in Greece and carried into the Barbary States, I have 
after the most mature consideration decided to appoint a Commission 
consisting as follows, viz. Colonel the Honble. Fredk. C. Ponsonby, 
Captain William W. M. Clifford, commanding His Majesty’s ship Zuryalus, 
and John Stuart Hippisley Esquire—to proceed to Tunis and there to 
carry into effect the purport of the following Instructions. . . .} 

I hold it to be totally out of the question that we could ever gain any- 
thing by stating the broad principle of action upon the occasion. But I 
think by bringing it under what we have a right to demand, and what | 


1 A list of the documents supplied to the commissioners is here omitted. 
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think they will be ready to execute, that we may effect upon this head 
possibly not the extent of what some visionaries may suppose, but still a 
most essential good, and materially affecting the only object we can have 
in view. To enter into any proposition, and to try to enforce it, touching 
domestic slavery, whether as applicable to Greeks or Turks, I hold to be 
totally out of the question. The truth is, as applicable either to one or the 
other, there is no servant of any kind who may not be called a domestic 
slave. We must certainly regret that such is the case, but I cannot 
conceive it possible that any measure we might wish to adopt, which 
would have the effect of violating the fundamental principles of the whole 
civil institutions of so large a portion of the world as now lives under 
Mohamedan rule could be proposed with the most distant chance of success. 

You will therefore understand perfectly in every part of your trans- 
actions at Tunis that I draw the broadest line, and a perfectly distinct 
one, between domestic slavery as attached to the usual habits of the people 
with whom you are treating—and the disgraceful proceedings to which 
His Majesty’s orders more peculiarly apply, of a traffic carried on in Christian 
slaves, the victims of the unfortunate warfare to which all Greece is at 
present subjected. And you will uniformly state to the Bey of Tunis that 
while on the one hand we are most anxious not to infringe upon their 
ancient habits of thinking and acting, as will clearly appear by the proposed 
exception in favour of domestic slaves, that on the other His Majesty is 
determined to do everything in his power to put an end completely to the 
inhuman traffic above alluded to. 

You will perceive in His Majesty’s Instructions to me that mention is 
made of a Maltese vessel called the Duc Cugini, as having been concerned 
in this traffic—and on this subject you will find enclosed, copy of the 
statement of the Pro-Consul at Tunis, which was in fact the origin of these 
instructions, and in addition to this, I annex a petition and affidavit 
sworn before me of a certain Nicola Ataliotty, a relative of some of the 
slaves transported on board that vessel to Tunis. 

This latter person I have ordered to accompany you on your mission, 
and my opinion rather is that the best course you can pursue will be upon 
your arrival to open the subject by an immediate and peremptory demand 
that every person brought to Tunis on the British brig Duc Cugini, being 
slaves imported for sale, should forthwith be given up, and in the event of 
this being refused, under any pretence whatsoever, that you do state it 
as my positive order, that you can neither proceed further on your mission, 
nor open your lips on any other subject. 

Should however a question arise, which is extremely probable, that it 
would be highly unjust to seize persons who may have actually been 
purchased under their rules, I leave it discretionary on your part to grant 
such pecuniary remuneration as you may deem fitting—restricting you 
however within the limits of the value fixed by the Acts of Parliament, 
viz. to £40 per man as a Maximum. 


1 Ataliotty deposed that his sister, with her son and four daughters, was enslaved 
after the massacre at Scio (April 1822). The subsequent fate of the women does not 
appear, but the Commissioners discovered that the boy was forced to declare himself 
a Mussulman after being bastinadoed. 
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You will further perceive in His Majesty’s Instructions that I am 
directed to endeavour to make a new clause of a Treaty with His Highness 
the Bey of Tunis, in addition to that made with Lord Exmouth in 1816. 
And I should hope, under the circumstance of the indulgence to be granted 
in favour of domestic slaves as specified in the aforementioned certificate 
and affidavit, which you are authorised to propose and even to stipulate 
to that effect, subject to His Majesty’s confirmation, in any clause that 
may be made on the subject—that there will be no great difficulty to induce 
the Bey at once to agree to surrender all Christian slaves of whatsoever 
nation who may hereafter arrive in any of the dominions of his Regency, 
not being bona fide domestic servants of any subject of the Ottoman Porte. 

If you find however any difficulty on this head I rather think it advise- 
able that you should follow the step I am now about to mention, vizt. that 
you do, according to His Majesty’s direction, make a most solemn protest 
that a refusal to comply with so just and considerate a request must be 
considered on the part of the British Government as a complete infringe- 
ment of the terms of amity and friendship that have so long existed between 
His Highness the Bey of Tunis and Great Britain. And though I do not 
deem it adviseable to direct you at once to strike the British flag at Tunis, 
yet you will give positive Instructions to the Pro-Consul that in the event 
of any vessel arriving in the ports of the Tunisian dominions having on 
board any Christian slaves, of whatever nation, imported for sale, upon 
his receiving a refusal to the demand which he must make to the Bey for 
the surrender of such slaves, that he immediately strike the British flag 
and leave the Regency. And these Instructions to the Pro-Consul you 
will not fail to communicate to His Highness previous to your departure. 

Should you however find, which I really flatter myself will be the case, 
that the Bey may be induced to comply with His Majesty’s wishes that an 
additional clause may be stipulated on this head, you will observe that the 
only rule for your conduct is always to hold the broadest distinction 
between domestic servants and other slavery. And that you do, if possible, 
insert in the said clause copy of the form of certificate and affidavit above 
mentioned, which, while on the one hand it makes a regular allowance for 
the prejudices of the people, will on the other enable you to enforce the strict 
execution of all cases that do not immediately appertain to domestic slavery. 

I am persuaded that it is totally unnecessary for me to state the 
Condition that, while on the one hand it is extremely requisite you should 
conduct yourselves with a perfect degree of firmness and steadiness in the 
object of your mission, that on the other it is equally necessary you should 
shew a disposition to every degree of conciliation and even of feeling towards 
the Regency. And though the matter must never be lost sight of, I leave 
with perfect confidence in your hands the manner of carrying it into effect. 

You will of course communicate immediately on your arrival with the 
Pro-Consul, stating to him your instructions. He will himself receive 
Instructions by the same opportunity which are left open for your perusal, 
and he will be perfectly ready to give you every advice and information 
relative to the real state of the slaves landed at Tunis from the Duc Cugini. 

I have, etc., 


(Signed) Tuos. MaiTLanp. 
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II. Additional Article to the Treaty of 1816 to be demanded from 
the Bey of Tunis 


In addition to the Treaty concluded the 17th of April, 1816, between 
Great Britain and the Regency of Tunis for the abolition of Christian 
slavery, the following Article is agreed upon. 

And whereas His Majesty the King of England is from every motive 
of feeling and humanity most deeply interested in the fate of those unhappy 
persons made prisoners during the present calamitous warfare in Greece 
and whom indeed he considers as coming within the spirit of the above- 
mentioned Treaty, 

His Highness the Bey of Tunis, with a view to shew every disposition 
compatible with the feelings and habits of his country, to promote the 
wishes of his Britannic Majesty’s, does promise and declare that no 
Christians to whatsoever nation they may belong shall for the future be 
consigned to slavery, or treated as slaves, except in the following 
case. 

The Commissioners empowered by His Excellency the Governor of 
Malta to treat on this occasion declare on the part of His Britannic Majesty 
that any Christian Greek, who shall be bona fide the domestic servant of any 
subject of the Ottoman Empire and declared so to be under a certificate 
and affidavit in the form hereunto annexed, shall be considered, though a 
slave when embarked on board any vessel under the British and Ionian 


flag, as excepted from the British laws relative to the transportation of 
slaves. 


III. Communication from the Commissioners to the Bey of Tunis 


The Commission which has now the honour of waiting on Your Highness 
has been sent in consequence of various communications made to His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, that natives of Greece being Christians 
had been brought from thence and sold at Tunis as slaves. 

His Majesty’s Government is highly of opinion that His Highness the 
Bascha Bey of Tunis is precluded by the spirit of his declaration of the 17th 
April 1816 from retaining in a state of slavery such individuals or others 
who may hereafter be brought to the Regency under similar circumstances. 
At the same time His Majesty is far from wishing to interfere with the laws 
and usages of the Regency, and we are directed in our interview with Your 
Highness to draw the broadest lines between domestic slavery and the 
traffic to which His Majesty alludes. 

Your Highness must be aware that any vessel belonging to England or 
her dependencies carrying slaves is upon legal proof forfeited and the 
master liable to heavy punishment. The Duc Cugini, a Maltese vessel, 
brought six slaves to Tunis in October last, and we are come to demand of 
Your Highness the restoration of these slaves, not only as they are con- 
ceived to be detained contrary to the spirit of the treaty of 1816, but that 


1 The commissioners state that ‘ We explained that the object of this article was 
to prevent the sale of Christians, that a slave being a servant did not become free by 
landing at Tunis, but that the master could not sell him’. 
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they may serve as evidence at the prosecution of the captain of the said 
vessel.} 

We have now only to express the sincere wish of His Majesty that Your 
Highness will agree to an additional article of the treaty of 1816 by which 
a recurrence of these disagreeable remonstrances will be avoided for the 
future, and we venture to express a hope that Your Highness will accede 
to His Majesty’s [wish] on this point, by which means the amity and good 
understanding which has so long subsisted between the two countries will 
remain undisturbed. 


IV. Reply of the Bey of Tunis 
Translation. 

Mahomed Bascia, Bey of the Regency of Tunis, to his friend the English 
Ambassador. Having received your letter in which you desire me to 
deliver up to you the six Mussulmen who came hither from the Levant in 
a Maltese ship. This cannot be, since they came hither as Mussulmen, as 
I have already informed you in my letter of yesterday. You also speak of 
the additional article to the Treaty, in order to include in the treaties 
already existing between us the Greek subjects of the Grand Signor our 
Lord. I replied to you in my letter of yesterday that both ourselves and 
the Greeks are subjects of the Grand Signor. But if the King demands 
this, he ought not to address himself to us, but to the Grand Signor, since 
we are under his orders, and we are ready to obey any of his commands. 

With regard to Christians of whatever nation, with the exception of the 


subjects of the Grand Signor, we are well agreed, having on former occasions 
acceded to many other demands, which you have made to us, without 
prejudice to our religion, since to anything which can compromise that we 
can never consent. 


V. Protest of the Commissioners 


We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Highness’s 
final determination respecting the propositions we were directed to make, 
and it is with deep regret that we are under the necessity of making a most 
solemn protest against a decision which must be considered as a complete 
infringement of the terms of amity and friendship which have so long 
existed between Your Highness and Great Britain. 

We make this solemn protest against the importation and sale of Greeks 
who, whatever Your Highness may consider them, are equally Christians 
with ourselves ; and more strongly do we protest against the practice 
(which we have too much reason to believe exists) * of forcing these unfor- 
tunate people by violence to change their religion. 


1 The captain was imprisoned, but ultimately released for want of evidence—much 
to the annoyance of Lord Bathurst, who was very anxious that an example should be 
made. Incidentally it appeared that there had hitherto been no trial of any captain 
engaged in the Slave Trade in the Mediterranean. 

* This is omitted as being substantially the same as the letter here printed. 

* There are many depositions and declarations in the Bathurst MSS., which prove 
that torture was used to compel Greek captives to change their religion. One deposi- 
tion estimated the number of Greek slaves brought to Tunis as from 60 to 70, and other 
evidence confirms this estimate, which, if erroneous, is too low. 
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In the event of any vessel arriving in the ports of the Tunisian domi- 
nions, having on board any Christian slaves imported for sale, we have 
delivered His Majesty’s orders to the British Consul to demand of Your 
Highness the surrender of such slaves, and upon refusal to strike the 
British flag and leave the Regency. 

We have failed in obtaining the release of the Greek slaves brought in 
the Duc Cugini, but we must with all respect take the liberty of saying 
that Your Highness is responsible to the King of Great Britain, and all 
other Christian Princes, that these persons and all other Greeks residing at 
Tunis are treated with humanity. : 


After the departure of the commissioners, the Mark Antony, 
under British colours, brought two Greek women and a child to 
Tunis. The English pro-consul, Alexander Tulin, ordered the 
captain to detain these captives until he had obtained particulars 
about them, but the vessel was boarded by armed soldiers of the 
Bey of Tunis, and the Greeks forcibly removed.1 On receiving 
the news of this insult, Maitland ordered Tulin to strike the British 
flag, which must be considered as a clear sign that ‘ all amicable 
relations as settled by the various treaties between the British 
government and the Regency of Tunis must end, the very fact 
of striking the flag being tantamount to a Declaration of Hostili- 
ties ’.2 Accordingly Tunis was blockaded by a small British 


squadron under Captain Gowan William Hamilton. Thereupon 
‘ the adorer of God Almighty, who hopes for His mercy ’, Mahmoud 
Bashaw, Bey of Tunis, gave way and promised to treat all Greeks 
brought to his regency as prisoners of war and to restore them on 
the cessation of hostilities between the Greeks and the Turks 
without ransom.* G. Daviss. 


1 Letters from Tulin to Maitland, 2, 7 October 1823, Bathurst MSS. 
2 Maitland to Tulin, 11 November 1823, Bathurst MSS. 
* 1 January 1824, British and Foreign State Papers, 1826-7, p. 642. 
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Reviews of Books 


A History of Ancient Coinage, 700-300 B.c. By Percy Garver, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archaeology in the 
University of Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918.) 


As explained in the preface, this book represents an endeavour to deal 
with a highly interesting subject in a somewhat novel fashion, ‘ taking 
cities in groups rather than separately, tracing lines of trade influence 
from district to district, trying to discern the reasons why particular 
coin standards found acceptance in one locality or another’. More briefly, 
it aims at providing the outlines of a history of Greek commerce down to 
the beginning of the Hellenistic age. The importance of such an under- 
taking is obvious. So, too, are its difficulties, although it may be doubted 
whether the extent of these can be fully appreciated except by those who 
are themselves familiar with the material. Account has to be taken of 
the issues of hundreds of mints; crucial questions of chronology have to 
be decided on the evidence of nice distinctions in artistic style ; above all, 
no relevant deduction can be drawn regarding any particular set of coins 
until the standard on which they were struck has been clearly determined. 
So far as individual cities and rulers are concerned, these various processes 
were brilliantly outlined thirty years ago by Barclay Head in his Historia 
Numorum. In the nature of things none of Head’s conclusions were 
necessarily final. The great majority of them have, as a matter of fact, 
stood the test of time successfully. But, since each mint was treated as 
a distinct unit, there was no temptation to be dogmatic upon doubtful 
points. Results could be stated in such a way as to admit of their being 
amplified or modified, in the light of subsequent research, without the 
solidity of the main structure being in the slightest degree endangered. 
Here it is otherwise. Combination is essential, and successful combination 
is only possible if each of the various threads is strong enough to resist 
the strain of criticism. There is far less room for the judicious balancing 
of probabilities, a far more insistent demand for certainty in regard to 
matters of detail. This is more especially true of the metrological aspect 
of the inquiry. Yet there is no department of Greek numismatics which 
presents so thorny a series of problems. The irregularity of the coin- 
weights is notorious. 

There will be no difference of opinion as to the courage with which 
Professor Gardner has addressed himself to his formidable task, and there 
will be equal agreement as to his many qualifications for essaying it. One 
cannot feel so confident that the ultimate verdict on the value of his 
achievement will be unanimous. Dr. von Fritze, for instance, and some 
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of those associated with him in the production of the Berlin Corpus are 
not likely to regard it with a very friendly eye. They have declared 
beforehand that any such enterprise would be wholly premature, that it 
would be a waste of energy to embark upon the study of Greek coin- 
standards until a much larger number of facts have been definitely ascer- 
tained and recorded ; not a little of what now passes current as metrology 
is, they hold, the merest moonshine. That is, of course, an extreme view. 
But it contains a sufficient amount of truth to make one wonder whether 
the time was really ripe for an offensive on the grand scale. It may be 
that Dr. Gardner’s effort would have been more fruitful if it had been 
concentrated on a series of limited objectives. A volume of disserta- 
tions on apparently unrelated topics might in the long run have carried 
us further forward, given due care in selecting ground that had becn 
thoroughly reconnoitred. No doubt the more comprebensive method of 
attack has its advantages. But in the present instance its drawbacks 
rather tend to force themselves on the attention of the reader. Much of 
the reasoning is hard to follow, and hard not only for the general student 
but even for the specialist. Both alike may be apt to complain that they 
are asked to take too much for granted, and that sometimes, when they 
look for detailed explanation or for argument, they are confronted by an 
ipse dizit ; the book is too short to be satisfactory as a systematic treatise. 
Probably the author is every whit as sensible of this defect as any of his 
critics. He has made his choice deliberately, and there is nothing for it 
but to acquiesce. 

The introduction, which extends to 66 pages, will be read with pleasure 
and with profit by all who are interested in Greek history. It provides 
a lucid summary of the state of our knowledge regarding Greek trade- 
routes, Greek traders, bankers, early measures of value, the mutual 
relations of the precious metals in antiquity, rights of coinage, mono- 
metallism and bimetallism, and so on. The specialist need not look in 
it for anything strikingly new, but he will find not a few acute and sugges- 
tive observations, and some salutary warnings. Thus ‘The attempt 
to squeeze Greek coin-weights into metric systems is misleading’ (p. 25). 
These are golden words, and Dr. Gardner must be prepared to see 
them turned against himself by those who cannot accept some of the 
classifications which he proposes in the sequel. Again ‘We must not 
project our strict commercial notions into antiquity’ (p. 56). This latter 
caution, by the way, is used in combating the suspicion that the 
scales were commonly in use, and light coins taken only at a discount. 
Dr. Gardner is unquestionably right in insisting on the likelihood that 
‘ coins of recognized classes passed as if of standard weight, even when they 
were short of it’. But this could only be in districts where they actually 
were ‘ recognized ’ either by law or by custom. Elsewhere they would be 
subjected to the obvious mechanical test. In Egypt, for instance, no coins 
at all were struck until the Ptolemaic period. Previously, weighing must 
have been universal. Here, surely, and not in the hypothesis that they 
were ‘ almost certainly intended for the melting-pot ’ (p. 60) lies the key 
to the peculiar characteristics of the hoards of archaic Greek pieces that 
have been discovered on various Egyptian sites—the admixture of broken 
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and defaced specimens, the inclusion of odd fragments of silver. More 
than that, it is probably to the use of the scales rather than to any elaborate 
equation of standards that we should look for an explanation of a ‘ most 
puzzling phenomenon’ (p. 396) which faces us in Magna Graecia, where 
silver coins of different cities and of very various weights sometimes 
circulated side by side, as is proved by the treasure of Benevento. In 
this connexion it is relevant to note that Magna Graecia too has yielded 
a hoard that was ‘ intended for melting down’ (p. 61). 

Of the twenty-one chapters that comprise the body of the book, 
thirteen are devoted to the period preceding 480 B.c. In these the mass 
of material that has to be considered is less bewildering in extent than 
it subsequently becomes, and Dr. Gardner’s success in reducing it to 
order is correspondingly greater. Only a few points can be singled out 
for special mention. His handling of the coinage of the Ionian Revolt 
shows him at his best. Indeed it may well be that his identification of the 
electrum staters issued by the members of the short-lived confederacy 
will eventually prove to be one of his chief claims to remembrance as 
a numismatist. The discussion of the early coinage of Aegina and its 
influence likewise contains not a little that is valuable. The sketch of the 
early coinage of Athens, which covers ground that is beset with difficulties, 
is interesting mainly because of the ingenious attempt to reconcile the 
apparently conflicting statements of Androtion and of Aristotle. Pisi- 
stratus is credited with the inauguration of the ‘owl’ series, a great 
celebration of the Panathenaea being suggested as the occasion. This 
conclusion is in accord with the most recent trend of numismatic opinion ; 
it coincides absolutely with that reached in the second edition of the 
Historia Numorum, a circumstance that is inadvertently overlooked on 
p- 153. More novel, and at the same time more important in its con- 
sequences, is the repeated insistence on the distinction between the original 
Euboic standard and the slightly heavier standard adopted for the ‘ owls ’. 
This gives us a criterion which helps to date contemporary series. 

In the eight chapters that cover the second period (480-300 B. c.) the 
canvas is more crowded, so that every now and again the impression 
conveyed tends to be blurred and indistinct. The section on the coinage 
of the Athenian empire is, however, admirable, although it is not altogether 
easy to acquiesce in the suspicion that, when Athens forbade moneying in 
the subject cities, it was ‘mainly a matter of national pride’ (p. 231). 
May not the dominant motive have been some such crude economic 
doctrine as Xenophon (or his imitator) sets forth in the De Vectigalibus ? 
Dr. Gardner is thoroughly sound in his general view as to the pre- 
ponderating influence of commercial considerations in determining the 
choice of a standard. He rightly makes it the major premise of many of 
his deductions. On the other hand, in dealing with particular cases, he 
occasionally falls away from grace and argues back from coin-standards 
to an otherwise unknown political ‘ convention ’ or ‘ alliance ’ or ‘ under- 
standing ’: so, forexample, on pp. 167, 173, 174, and 255. Such inferences 
must always be of doubtful validity unless they can be supported by 
evidence from the types. Within the limits of a brief notice like this it is 
impossible even to enumerate the multifarious matters that present 
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themselves for discussion in the latter part of the volume. But there are 
three which are conspicuous for their importance—the electrum currency 
of Cyzicus, the spread of the Chian standard at the expense of the Attic 
after the end of the Peloponnesian war, and the riddle of the changing 
standards of Abdera. Much of what Dr. Gardner has to say on these 
and other topics will command assent. All of it deserves consideration. 

Against the eventuality of a reprint we may note a misplaced bracket 
on p. 154, and a trifling typographical error on p. 200 (‘ Thrasian’) 
A more serious slip occurs on p. 51; it was not Corinth and Argos but 
Athens and Argos that were the chief parties in the league formed against 
Sparta in 421 B.c, Abbreviation either at the manuscript or at the proof 
stage is obviously responsible for the astonishing statement on p. 19 that 
‘at Athens eight oboli went to the drachm’; what was doubtless the 
original form of the sentence will be found on p. 126, where, however, 
there seems to be some fresh confusion between the ‘ obol in bronze’ and 
the xadxots. On p. 308 ‘the Hirsch sale’ at once suggests the Belgian 
coin-collector rather than the Munich dealer. A Corcyrean stater is not 
the equivalent of ‘ three drachms ’ of Corinth as on p. 402, but of ‘ four’ 
as on p. 139; and, though there is perhaps no real inconsistency to those 
who follow the argument closely, it is puzzling to the ordinary reader 
to find on p. 139 that ‘ the weight [of the staters of Corcyra] is the Aegine- 
tan’, and on p. 169 that ‘ it is a mistake to regard [the staters of Corcyra] 
as of the Aeginetic standard’. By a momentary lapse of memory the 
late Warwick Wroth’s article on the coins of Peparethus is assigned to 
Corolla Numismatica on p. 133, instead of to the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
as on p. 244, Finally, when the well-known silver coin of Miletus with 
"Ey Advpov iepy is first mentioned, we are told that ‘ dpaypuy is 
probably understood ’ (p. 37), whereas at a later stage (p. 306) the missing 
word is said to be jyudpaxyia. 

The coins that appear on the eleven collotype plates have been selected 
and arranged with excellent taste and judgement, and the index, which 
occupies sixteen pages, is reasonably complete. 

GzorcE MacDonaLp. 





GAETANO DE Sanctis. Storia dei Romani. Vol. iii, L’ Eta delle Guerre 
Puniche. (Torino: Bocca, 1916.) 


Tue third part of De Sanctis’s history, which fills two bulky volumes, is the 
fruit of nine years’ labour, a period none too long in view of the complexity 
of the problems which beset the historian of the Punic wars and the 
intensive research carried on by scholars of all countries, and not least of 
the author’s compatriots. De Sanctis is himself the founder of a school 
of younger students—la scuola torinese di storia antica ; but its activities 
are far from exhausting the energies of Italian scholarship in this field. 
Both the Studi di storia antica, edited by Beloch, and the Studi storici 
per V antichita classica, for which Pais is responsible, have established 
traditions of accurate and original research. 

De Sanctis’s new volume possesses the merits of those which preceded 
it, and is free from some of their defects. It is less radical in its criticism, 
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and the tinge of ‘ Prussianism ’ which marked some of the political judge- 
ments of the earlier volumes has practically vanished, whilst the sum- 
maries of the historical situation at its successive turning-points are 
equally forcible and somewhat more concise. The following may be quoted 
as a fair sample of the author’s style : 


With the treaty of Phoenice, therefore, Rome, in her own interest, undertook the 
protection of particularism in Greece, just as Persia had done in the fourth century ; 
in consequence of which the restoration of Hellenic unity, so well prepared by Antigonus 
Doson and—in spite of all his mistakes—promoted by Philip, could no longer be 
realized except by a conflict with Rome. And by this means it was rendered practically 
unrealizable ; since to resist Rome, especially now that she exploited for her own 
advantage the mines of Spain as well as the fertile plains of Sicily, might have been 
possible for the Greeks if united, but was certainly impossible for them, if divided. 
Greek unity, therefore, could now never be realized by means of the national forces, 
but only with external aid, such as might furnish a counterpoise to the power of Rome. 
For such aid it was perhaps vain to hope. Certainly it was not to be hoped for—we 
have seen the reason why—from the other two great Hellenistic monarchies. But it 
was possible to cherish one last hope—in Carthage, still unbeaten. Greece, too, like 
Carthage herself, was in Hannibal’s camp. And her destiny was virtually decided 
without those whose first duty it was to defend her having drawn the sword in her cause. 


But the importance of the work resides chiefly in its penetrating 
criticism of the sources of the narrative. De Sanctis shirks none of the 
difficulties which bristle at every point; and if it is not always possible 
to accept his solutions, it can never be said that he omits or slurs over 
essential data, or fails to put his finger on the precise point at issue. The 
readers of his Atthis know how acute his judgement is in the matter of 
constitutional antiquities : we commend to their attention the appendix 
(pt. 1, pp. 353 ff.) on the reform of the comitia centuriata, which deals in 
a subtle yet masterly manner with the crop of theories on this subject 
which has sprung up of recent years. In military matters, as well as in 
constitutional history, De Sanctis gives us excellent constructive criticism, 
e.g. his reconstruction of the campaign of Telamon and his treatment of 
the question of manipular tactics. 

The sections which deal with Quellenkritik in the proper sense of the 
term will repay careful study, and, we may add, may at times provoke 
disagreement. De Sanctis is an outspoken critic of his forerunners. He 
will have none of Laqueur’s over-subtle distinction between the ‘ five 
recensions’ of Polybius, and speaks disdainfully of the ‘ Polybiolatry ’ 
of Kahrstedt, who fares badly at his hands; and he is certainly to be 
placed on a higher level than either of these writers. At the same time it 
can scarcely be said that he never bows the knee to the idols of the tribe 
of Quellenkritiker. Take the question of ‘doublets’. De Sanctis waxes 
merry over Kahrstedt, who, having asserted on p. 294 of his history that 
the victory of Hannibal at Herdonea in 212 is ‘ nothing but a doublet’ of 
the battle fought at the same spot in 210, tells us on p. 500 that the latter 
‘is only a doublet’ of the former. Yet he himself has recourse to the 
strange hypothesis that ‘the conflict between Fabius and Minucius [in 217] 
has been affected by that between Papirius Cursor and Fabius Rullianus 
[in 324], which in tts turn was invented after the pattern of the former’. And 
as regards the two battles at Herdonea (the former of which he rejects), 
we cannot in the least agree that the accounts in Liv. xxv. 21 and xxvii. 1 
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‘agree in the minutest details’. Nor can we accept the lame hypothesis 
that the trial of Fulvius Flaccus (the details of which, as De Sanctis 
himself admits, bear the stamp of truth) can be disconnected from the 
defeat suffered by him in Apulia. De Sanctis can be dogmatic enough in 
condemning the ‘ doublet’ theory on occasion ; so we read (p. 294) ‘ that 
the defeat of the M. Centenius of 212 is a reduplication of that of the 
C. Centenius of 217 is a wholly arbitrary hypothesis’. We should be 
disposed to apply the criticism, mutatis mutandis, to the case in which 
Fulvius Flaccus and Fulvius Centumalus are the leading figures. 

In a series of appendices which deserve the closest attention, De Sanctis 
investigates the sources of Polybius, Livy, and the later historians. The 
most important of the theses which he seeks to establish is that ‘the 
Polybian tradition came to Livy modified by one or more annalists, who, 
on the one hand, endeavoured to comprehend the Greek historian by means 
of a mental effort to which the worthy Livy was not accustomed, and, on 
the other, did not hesitate to make corrections in and additions to his 
account which Livy was too honest to regard as legitimate’. To this 
source (or sources) De Sanctis gives the conventional title ‘the Polybian 
annalist ’. The problem involved is too complicated to be discussed here 
but the assumption that a buon Livio (or Ponesto Padovano) was incapable 
of making an intelligent use of Polybius’s text in the light of his other 
sources appears to involve a petitio principit. De Sanctis takes two exam- 
ples from the twenty-first book: in one case an argument of Polybius is 
reinforced by a reference to the Roman doctrine of praescriptio (c. 19. 3), 
which according to De Sanctis cannot be due to Livy, ‘ whose juristic sense 
is always clearly inadequate ’. In the other (c. 60. 6) Livy makes a sensible 
comment on certain operations in Spain, the facts being taken from Poly- 
bius. ‘ The observation,’ says De Sanctis, ‘is certainly obvious, but it 
presupposes a study of the military situation and a capacity for appreciating 
it, both of which appear foreign to Livy.’ Surely this does scant justice 
to the Roman historian. Certainly he has little to fear from a comparison 
with Polybius, if, as De Sanctis holds, the latter, in his account of the 
origins of the Second Punic War, places Saguntum to the north of the 
Ebro ‘ when he speaks in propria persona’, whereas he gives it its true 
geographical position ‘when he unthinkingly follows his sources’. As 
a matter of fact, this amazing charge against Polybius rests on the care- 
lessly expressed statement in iii. 30. 3, which has vexed the commentators, 
and we do not agree with De Sanctis’s literal interpretation of its terms— 
still less, we may add, can we admit that Appian ‘ undoubtedly ’ placed 
Saguntum to the north of the Ebro. His version of the agreement between 
the Romans and Hasdrubal may or may not be due to an ingenious attempt 
to provide a satisfactory explanation of the diplomatic antecedents of the 
war: but at any rate its meaning is clear, viz. that the Ebro delimited the 
Roman and Carthaginian ‘ spheres of influence ’, in which Saguntum and 
the Greek cities in Spain formed autonomous enclaves. 

The truth is that Quellenkritik, even in the hands of De Sanctis, seldom 
carries conviction. Both Polybius and Livy had access to sources of which 
even the names are unknown to us, to say nothing of such writers as 
Silenus and Sosylus ; and there is no reason to think that they failed to 
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make use of them. De Sanctis himself is struck by the fullness of detail in 
a passage on the affairs of Sicily which cannot be traced to any of Livy’s 
presumed sources (xxi. 49-51), and suggests that it may be derived from 
one of the Greek historians of Sicily or South Italy, such as Eumachus of 
Naples: and this should serve as a warning against any attempt to reduce 
Livy’s compilation to a simple formula. De Sanctis has, in fact, furnished 
the best criticism on his own work in his remark (ii. 645) on the narrative 
of book xxviii: ‘ Truly classical art, admirable by reason of the simplicity 
of the means whereby he obtains his powerful effects. And one can 
never understand Livy when one loses sight of him in detailed investigation 
of his sources.’ 

The history of the Roman Republic, so long eclipsed by that of the 
Empire, to which the wealth of new epigraphical and archaeological 
material attracted enterprising students, is coming into its own. And 
De Sanctis has deserved well of that Republic. H. Stuart Jones. 


The Foundations of Society and the Land. By J. W. Jsupwine. (London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1918.) 


Mr. JEUDWINE is a man of strong views which he forms for himself on an 
independent study of historical evidence. He is never afraid to challenge 
the current views of historians or political philosophers, and this gives 
freshness and interest to his conclusions whether we can accept them or not. 
Opposed to State Socialism, he would remedy the most glaring evils of our 
present land system by a partial reversion to the communal system which 
preceded it, in the shape of a resumption and utilization by local authori- 
ties of waste and unutilized land in private hands. The main purpose of 
his book is to give a picture of early tribal, or, as he prefers to call it, 
communal society in the British islands, especially in regard to the use of 
land, and to contrast it with the feudal system which under the influence 
of growth of population, arable cultivation, trade, and intercourse, 
gradually undermined and overthrew it. Full use is made of the Ancient 
Laws of Ireland and Wales on the one hand, and on the other of a variety 
of materials, among which the Year Books of the fourteenth century may 
be singled out as having been less worked from this point of view by previous 
writers. An endeavour has been made, we are told, to present the subject in 
a form that will appeal to the general reader. The main points are certainly 
brought out with sufficient clearness, the statement is usually clear, and 
notes are reduced to a minimum and placed at the end of the chapters. 
The account of the working of the tribal system in Ireland is probably 
the most adequate for its purpose at present available. On the whole, 
however, the text is rather overloaded with detail not always very skilfully 
arranged or entirely relevant, and the ordinary reader, to whom presumably 
the features of early tribal life are strange and unfamiliar, will not find its 
perusal easy. A more rigid system of selection and digestion would have 
made the book more effective for its purpose, and have allowed some 
reduction of its length. 

Mr. Jeudwine’s criticism of current views is sometimes more bold than 
successful. This is the case with the charge brought against M. Petit- 
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Dutaillis and others of a ‘ falsification of history’ in asserting that the 
forest laws of the middle ages owed their origin to sport. Occasional 
royal hunting in a part of the vast forest area is, he contends, an absurdly 
inadequate explanation of so widespread a jurisdiction. The forest was 
simply the unenclosed waste of the communal stage, the national reserve 
of food and timber, of which the king like the tribal chief before him was 
the protector, preserving the people’s resources against the poacher and 
landgrabber by penal laws. When the Chronicle speaks of the Conqueror’s 
love for the high deer we need see only a poetical and misleading touch, 
and Fitz-Neal’s definition of the forest in the Dialogus (‘ written in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century’ !) as the refuge and recreation of care- 
worn kings! is waived aside as a piece of ‘ that mild sarcasm with which 
the monastic manuscript was often ornamented, sarcasm which the 
constitutional historian, without any sense of humour, takes as historic 
fact’. At the risk of laying ourselves open to this imputation we must 
register our conviction that the worthy treasurer was as guiltless of poking 
fun in this passage as he was of writing ‘a monastic manuscript’. Un- 
luckily for himself, Mr. Jeudwine singles out as peculiarly sarcastic Fitz- 
Neal’s statement that those who lived within the bounds of the forest could 
not cut down their own timber without supervision. The third clause of 
Henry II’s Assize of the Forest will at any rate be acquitted of the suspicion 
of want of gravity. It may be added here that the remark that the 
provisions of Magna Carta, if carried out, would have thrown the forests 
open to the whole population without regulation, requires the qualification 
that this would probably have been the effect of juries of inquisition into 
evil customs composed of those who had suffered from them. 

The theory of the royal forest as the national waste will not bear close 
examination. The forest both included and excluded too much. Not all 
waste land in royal hands was forest, and the forest jurisdiction extended 
over much land that was in no sense waste and much that was in the hands 
of subjects. Hence Mr. Jeudwine’s reluctance to admit the inclusion of 
private woods in the forest. His theory, too, revives the discredited view 
that there existed in later Anglo-Saxon times a public land distinct from 
the royal demesne. No real evidence is adduced in proof of this. As for 
the importance of the forest as a source of the national food supply we 
need more than the recorded details of baronial banquets to prove that 
venison and wild fowl were staple foods of the masses. That the crown 
had a financial as well as a sporting interest in the forest may possibly 
need more emphasizing than it has always received, but it does not entail 
any such violent overturn of current conceptions as we are asked to accept. 

As will have been seen, Mr. Jeudwine has rather loose ideas of historical 
proof. This want of precision of thought is further illustrated by the 
undue strain which he puts on the analogy between feudalism and federal- 
ism. This is gradually pushed so far that the terms are used convertibly 
(p. 182). Mr. Jeudwine would have done well to give more consideration 
to the qualification in Freeman’s dictum that ‘the relation of lord and 
vassal between sovereign princes, if strictly carried out, would produce 
something very like a Kingly Federation’. This lack of precision affects 

1 * Penctralia regum’ is perplexingly translated ‘ Kings’ palaces’. 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIII. H 
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also the handling of facts. It is misleading to speak of the shire as a 
feudal unit (p.55), almost as misleading as the unqualified assertion that 
the English shires represent tribal divisions! (p.76). The truth is that 
the use of ‘feudal’ to cover everything that replaced tribalism inevitably 
leads to some confusion. The complete identification of the feudal relief 
with the heriot (p. 157) is another case in point. A passage on p. 68 can 
only be read, as it stands, to express the author’s opinion that ‘ the home- 
staying freeman of the farming class serving in the fyrd’ sank to the 
status of a villein after the Norman Conquest. Other mistakes in detail, 
such as the translation of the pagus of Tacitus first by ‘ township ’ (p. 30) 
and later by ‘ hundred’ may perhaps be put down to over-haste. Itis a 
pity that the author, with his undoubted industry and his healthy dis- 
position to take no accepted views for granted, should not give more 
time and lay his ground more thoroughly. The index cannot be com- 
mended, being rather of the nature of a detailed table of contents under 
selected heads. ‘Forest’ is not one of these, all the entries relating 
to it being collected under ‘Waste’. A bibliography of six pages was 
apparently printed too late to be bound up, and is supplied separately. 
James Talr. 


The Charters of the Cistercian Abbey of Duiske in the County of Kilkenny. 
Transcribed by Constance Mary Butter, and edited by Jonn HENRY 
Bernarp, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Dublin. (Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxv (c), no. 1. Dublin, 1918.) 


StupEnts of the Anglo-Norman period of Irish history know the value 
of the Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, and the Register of 
St. Thomas’s Abbey, not only for the information they contain touching 
these houses, but also for important details concerning the lives and 
possessions of many of the leading figures of the period. They will, there- 
fore, welcome what is in effect the chartulary of another great Cistercian 
House. Indeed it is a more authentic source than an ordinary medieval 
chartulary, for the large majority of the 107 documents here transcribed 
are from originals still open to inspection at Kilkenny Castle, where they 
have been preserved since the period of the dissolution of the monastery. 

For many years the monastery at Duiske, or Graigne-na-Managh as 
the place is now called, was essentially Anglo-Norman in personnel and 
tone. Just as William Marshal brought Cistercian monks from Tintern 
in Monmouthshire to fill the ‘ Monasterium de Voto’, or ‘ Tintern Parva’, 
which he founded on the shores of Bannow Bay, so he brought monks of 
the same order from Stanley in Wiltshire for his new foundation at Duiske 
on the banks of the Barrow. The two foundation charters are almost 
identical in form, are witnessed in part by the same persons, and may be 
approximately dated in the same year 1207. The documents now tran- 
scribed include a considerable number of grants to Duiske from Anglo- 
Norman settlers in the adjoining and some other districts, but these grants 
do not appear to have been nearly so numerous as in the case of the abbeys 
of St. Mary’s and St. Thomas’s at Dublin. In particular, grants of tithes 


2 In a later chapter a slight indication that this is not certain is introduced. 
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and advowsons, which were showered on the last-named abbeys to the 
disparagement of the diocesan organization, are comparatively few. A large 
number of the documents are concerned with the absorption by Duiske 
of the neighbouring abbey ‘de Valle Dei’ or Killenny. The Cistercian 
communities, as is well known, were strictly organized and kept in sub- 
jection to the chief houses of the Order in France under the headship of the 
convent at Citeaux. In 1227 the abbot of Froidmont was sent by the 
general chapter of Citeaux to visit the Irish houses of the Order with power 
to reduce the poorer abbeys to granges and to unite several into one, and 
he directed that the abbey at Killenny should be incorporated with that 
at Duiske (no. 19). Killenny, a daughter house of Jerpoint, was an Irish 
foundation and owed its possessions in the first instance to Dermot O’Ryan, 
lord of Idrone ; and a confirmation of his grant by Dermot MacMurrough, 
king of Leinster, is the first document here transcribed. The absorp- 
tion of Killenny appears to have met with much opposition, especially 
from Jerpoint, and though the union with Duiske was confirmed from time 
to time by all the highest Cistercian authorities, by lords of Leinster, bishops 
of Leighlin, archbishops of Dublin, the king of England, and the pope of 
Rome, yet it seems that the general chapter of the Cistercian Order in 1276 
took steps to restore Killenny as an abbey affiliated to Jerpoint (p. 100). 
In 1289, however, the dispute was settled (for the time) on the terms of 
the payment by Duiske to Jerpoint of 1,300 marks, and stringent bonds 
were entered into by Jerpoint not to disturb Duiske in the possession of 
Killenny (nos. 84-90). During the thirteenth century Duiske was a pros- 
perous monastery, but from the early part of the next century it suffered 
from the disturbed state of the country. Records now are few, but they 
show that the monastery became more and more Irish in character. In 
1475 Duiske was taken under the protection of Donnell Reagh Kavanagh 
(MacMurrough), who styled himself king of Leinster, and at its dissolution 
in 1536 Donnell’s son Charles Kavanagh, was the last abbot. 

The transcripts by Lady Constance Butler seem to have been carefully 
made. She had some assistance from Archbishop Bernard, and Dr. H. F. 
Berry read through the first draft. We may therefore assume that certain 
peculiarities of word or phrase occasionally to be met with are in the 
originals. We may note, however, that artiores in no. 33 should seemingly 
be artioris agreeing with wite, and that the phrase quam sit amica contem- 
plationt pacis securitas et odiosa turbatio attendentes (which occurs several 
times), while appearing correctly, as above, on p. 56, is wrongly pointed 
with a comma before attendentes on pp. 61, 115, and 120, and on p. 61 
contemplatione is printed instead of contemplationi. Dr. Bernard has 
endeavoured to arrange the documents in chronological order, and from 
their contents, and especially from what is known of the witnesses, to date 
approximately those which bear no date. This difficult work he has done 
with great care and judgement, and his notes on the places and persons 
mentioned throw light on several obscure points and are of great assistance. 
Some of the gaps in the story presented by the documents are partially 
filled up by extracts from the public records and state papers, from some 
manuscript extracts taken from the Register of Duiske, which was 
compiled in 1513, but is now lost, and from a few other sources. A 
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ground-plan and desciiption of the conventual buildings by the late 
Robert Cochrane, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., is appended. 

It remains to offer a few suggestions and emendations which occurred 
to us when reading this work. On p. 7 Dr. Bernard refers to two précis 
in an extract from the Duiske Register, the first headed ‘Charta de Kyllyny ’ 
(Killenny) and containing the names of the twelve witnesses as set out in 
the original deed {document 1), the second headed ‘ Confirmatio regis 
Lagenie de Bentraye’ and containing the names of twenty witnesses, 
viz. ten of the above and ten additional names. He infers that ‘two 
copies (both original) of this important instrument were preserved among 
the archives of Duiske’. But it seems more probable that the second 
précis was taken from another charter now lost, executed by King Dermot 
on the same day as no. 1 and confirming a grant of lands in Bantry (co. 
Wexford). It is to be observed that one of the new witnesses was Dermot 
O’Ryan, who would not, in ordinary course, witness a confirmation of 
his own grant. The lands in Bantry may have been Killanne, which belonged 
to Duiske at the dissolution (p. 158), and this seems a more probable 
origin of their acquisition than that formerly suggested by the present 
writer (p. 40). I may take this opportunity of withdrawing another 
suggestion for which I was responsible. In the light of subsequent docu- 
ments (pp. 69, 133) the name ‘ Amlayb Mac Collatain ’, one of the witnesses 
of the second précis, needs no emendation. He was clearly identical with 
the Amleib Mac Cotaltain of the extant charter. Richard Fitz Gilbert 
(Strongbow) should not be described as ‘earl of Clare’ (pp. 12, 49), 
The names De Sumeri and Sutton should not be identified without proof 
(p. 43). The families appear to have been quite distinct. The two names 
occur together in Walter Marshal’s Dunbrody Charter. David Roche (de 
Rupe) cannot be the same man as David Rochford (de Rupe Forti), as 
suggested on p. 76. The location assigned to Makarne and its boundaries 
(p. 85) would include vastly moe than the half-carucate mentioned, and 
seems particularly wide of the mark. The land of the Templars at ‘ Adkel- 
than’, one of the boundaries which Dr. Bernard failed to find in co. Wex- 
ford, is clearly the ‘ Athkiltan’ mentioned under co. Carlow in the certifi- 
cate of their possessions in 1327 (see Proc. R.I.A. xxvi (c), p. 364). It is 
the ‘ Aghilton’ of Inquisitiones Lagenie (Kilkenny), 4 Jac. 1, and is now 
*‘ Aughkiletaun’ (Ath-Coilliedin), a townland in Powerstown, a parish 
formerly included in Odrone, co. Carlow. Baliodowisky was presumably 
land belonging to Duiske. The other boundary names can hardly have 
survived, unless Brethgortyn is Gorteen in Powerstown. Dunmactathec 
(in Odrone) clearly represents the Irish Diin mic Taidhg. It was probably 
at one time a stronghold of the O’Ryans, lords of Odrone, two of whom 
at least were named Teig. The church of Dunmactathec cannot have been 
Ullard, as suggested on p. 99, as Ullard is correctly enough anglicized 
‘Erard’ (Irish Zrarda, gen. Iraird) by Alan Beg, the Anglo-Norman 
grantor of both churches (p. 37). It was not far off, however, and was 
presumably the ‘ Church of the Vill of Alan ’ of the Ecclesiastical Taxation, 
as already suggested (p. 36). Perhaps a trace of the Irish name remains 
in the townland of Ballyteiglea in Idrone. 

These suggestions are mainly supplementary rather than corrective 
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of Dr. Bernard’s notes. We fully recognize the ripe scholarship, sound 
judgement, and general accuracy of his work throughout, and we welcome 
the publication as throwing some certain light on a little-known Cistercian 
house, and incidentally on the wealth, order, and progress of Ireland in 
the thirteenth century. Gopparp H. ORPEN. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire. By Roger BicELow Merriman. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1918.) 


ProressoR MERRIMAN has set before himself the task of considering ‘ the 
history of Spain from the standpoint of the great Empire which sprang 
from her’, and with this in view he has emphasized rather her rise than 
the ‘decline and fall’ that are usually the more popular subject with 
historians. It is the fashion to regard America as the siren enticing with 
her silver voice a maritime nation to her destruction far from the safe if 
leisured course of European commerce. This view has its element of truth, 
for in America Spain excavated her imperial graveyard as surely as in the 
mines of Potosi, but Mr. Merriman has wisely pointed out that the rise 
of Spain as much as her fall depended on her western discoveries. It is 
doubtful if without America Spain would ever have achieved her position 
as the first power in Europe, or that the names of Ferdinand and Isabel 
would have remained permanently famous but for the exploits of Columbus. 
This does not mean that Spain had no other outlet for her energies than 
crossing the Atlantic. From the moment the tide of invasion languished, 
her instinct towards national expansion found expression, and this not 
only in one direction. It has been noted by nearly all students of Spanish 
history how narrow are the straits of Gibraltar, how close the Balearic Isles 
and coast of Italy to eastern Spain, how ineffective a barrier the Pyrenees 
against the military adventurer. ‘ At the greatest crises of her imperial 
career,’ says Mr. Merriman, ‘ Spain has been confronted by an array of 
irreconcilable opportunities.’ Should she aim at establishing an empire in 
North Africa or take up the Angevin gauntlet for the kingdom of Naples ? 
Should she struggle with France for the mastery of the Pyrenees or throw 
all her energies into the crusade against the Moors for the conquest of 
Granada ? Should she compete with Portugal in her policy of discovery 
and commerce along the African coast or strike out a new route to Asia 
across the Atlantic? These were a few of the opportunities laid at the 
feet of Spain, and Mr. Merriman sees as the cause of her downfall ‘ her 
heroic but misguided attempts to utilize them all’. 

If the nation had be«» cast in a different mould she might perhaps 
have attained less dram:z.tic and more lasting heights, but to her destruction 
she was cursed with as much diversity of race, class, and creed as she was 
blessed with opportunities. Even from earliest days her geographical 
characteristics had made for separation, and as succeeding waves of 
invaders swept over the land they left behind them small colonies ot 
Romans, Vandals, and Moors, carefully entrenched in mountain fastnesses 
from whence they could carry on feuds that only melted with the centuries 
into larger wars between province and province. Time ‘the healer’ was 
here the perpetual chronicler of battles ; for commerce, that might have 
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brought peace and goodwill, was checked by the swift unnavigable rivers, 
while climate and soil tended to produce the vagrant shepherd or the miner 
rather than the steady peasant farmer. It would seem as if Spain were 
planned by Providence to produce a race of warriors and adventurers, and 
under the influence of a perpetual crusade against the heathen even her 
bishops donned armour as naturally as their cassocks, while the hard 
work of tilling fields was despised as the labour of the slave. 

Mr. Merriman first sketches the rise of the two predominant powers in 
Spain, Castile and Aragon, showing how the former looked to the west and 
south for her political expansion, the latter to the north and east, and 
how, long after the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabel, the fusion of the 
two kingdoms was still incomplete. Side by side with this political picture 
he portrays the social, religious, and constitutional development of Spain, 
and it is in such chapters as ‘ Internal Re-Organization’ (xv) that we see 
him at his best, detailed and logical. The description of the Santa Her- 
mandad and the centralizing policy of the Catholic kings is particularly 
good. In other chapters he describes the separation between the classes, 
an outcome of constant civil war; the national character of the Church 
shown not only in her hatred of the alien Jews and Moors but also of inter- 
ference from Rome, while at considerable length, as is only natural, he 
sets forth the colonial expansion of both Castile and Aragon. 

In all these pages there is a wealth of careful detail, that, with the aid 
of index, copious notes, genealogies, and bibliographies, should prove 
a veritable mine to the inquiring historical student, but out of this very 
wealth arises a confusion somewhat trying to the reader. With regard to 
medieval warfare, for instance, we learn in chapter v the methods of fight- 
ing in Castile ; we turn to chapter xiii for another description of weapons, 
&c., employed during the Granadan war, and then to chapter xv for a full 
disquisition on the Spanish army under Gonsalvo de Cordova. It would 
have been easier reading in this case, as again in the chapters on colonial 
expansion, had there been more cohesion, but the fatal ‘ tendency towards 
separation’ noted in the Spanish race appears also to have infected 
the author’s style. 

In his chapter on the Inquisition, Mr. Merriman has, we think, over-rated 
the natural tolerance of the Spaniard, at any rate of the Castilian, for in the 
fourteenth century, as he himself admits, the populace needed no encourage- 
ment in their attack upon the Jews—witness the reign of John I, when 
thousands were massacred and the rest for the most part escaped death 
only through compulsory baptism. The expulsion of the Jews has been 
treated very briefly but clearly, and the war with Granada relegated to its 
rightful position of merely comparative importance. Medieval chroniclers 
and Washington Irving have glorified Granada until it has become part 
of the pageantry of history, but in his effort to minimize this side, 
Mr. Merriman has also reduced the personal factor to the lowest possible 
degree. Thus, though the merits of Pedro of Aragon are described with 
some sympathy, we look in vain for any real appreciation of such makers 
of history as Ferdinand the Catholic, Isabel of Castile, or even of Columbus, 
the discoverer of America, Apart from the absence of personal appeal 
and his somewhat overcrowded canvas, Mr. Merriman has compiled two 
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very valuable volumes on Spanish history to which students of this period 
will gratefully turn when in need of a dispassionate survey of the reli- 
gious, political, and constitutional movements of the time. 

TeRNE L. PLUNKET. 


The Epistles of Erasmus from his earliest Letters to his fifty-third year 
arranged in order of time. English translations from his correspon- 
dence, with a commentary confirming the chronological arrangement 
and supplying further biographical matter. By Francis Morcan 
Nicnots. Volume III. (London: Longmans, 1917). 


Lovers of learning, and all such must be lovers of Erasmus, owe a great 
debt to the late Mr. Nichols. It was a good thing to have an English 
translation made by a real scholar, even if Lives, earlier like Jortin’s and 
later like Drummond’s, already had given many extracts, but it was 
a better thing to have the discussions of biographical and chronological 
matters, such as abounded in Mr. Nichols’s first volumes; these were both 
essential to all students of Erasmus and also models of proper treatment. 
Mr. P. 8. Allen, the best of authorities in this field, gracefully and gratefully 
acknowledges our indebtedness (in which he claims a share for himself) 
in the Introduction to this volume. After Mr. Nichols had published his 
second volume (in 1904, the first having appeared in 1901), and when he 
was nearing eighty years of age, he arranged for a third volume to cover 
the letters of 1517-18 ; in spite of the infirmities of age and a somewhat 
failing memory he persevered with his great work. But he hesitated 
to publish it because of some imperfections, which were really only 
slight compared with its great value. Yet some of these imper- 
fections a reviewer is bound to notice, although with reluctance and 
reverence. 

Most of them (Mr. Allen must pardon us for saying so) could have 
been repaired by a closer use of Mr. Allen’s own volumes, to which on all 
questions of date and for other enlightenment the student should always 
refer. Thus, for instance, the important letter to Wolsey, dated 1518 
in the London edition and in that of Le Clerc, is here (chap. li, p. 377) 
dated 1517, a date which, however, fits in badly with the mention of 
Luther and the controversies aroused by him, as well as with what is said 
about Wolsey’s benefactions to Oxford: Mr. Allen (in his volume iii, 
p. 587) gives conclusive reasons for dating it in 1518. And there are also 
some little points in the notes upon which Mr. Allen’s volume iii (pub- 
lished in 1913) or even his earlier volumes (published by 1906) throw further 
light. Thus the false accusation under which poor Gerard Lister was 
suffering, here described as unknown (p. 120), is explained by Mr. Allen 
(iii, 122 note): he had been accused of having poisoned John Murmell 
(against whom he wrote an Invective; see here, p. 358). There are 
also a few small points which Mr. Nichols, had he been spared to 
revise the proofs, would doubtless have set right. ‘The circumcised 
gentleman’ ridiculed (p. 416) in an interesting letter to Willibald 
Pirckheimer is clearly Pfefferkorn, although it is said (in a note) that ‘the 
translator cannot give any further explanation’. The same gentleman, 
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who comes in for savage condemnation in language worthy of Swift 
(pp. 120, 122, 148-9), is described to Pirckheimer (p. 114) as ‘a brazen- 
faced creature, as to whose character there can be no mistake, and who 
would not be pelted with the name of Half-Jew if he had not by his acts 
shown himself to be a Jew and a half’. ‘Charles the economic’ (p. 73) 
should be ‘ Charles the Steward’ (see p. 228). And, finally, an even larger 
index, or one with more complete references, would have been convenient 
to the reader. It is hardly fair, however, in the circumstances to dwell 
on such slight faults, and we may settle down to the real enjoyment the 
book can give us 

The letters here given belong to 1517 and 1518, years which Erasmus 
spent at Louvain, varied by a journey to Basel, which he reached on 
Ascension Day, 13 May 1518, for the editing of his revised New Testament. 
He dreaded this journey. Germany was disordered and infested with 
robbers, and ‘a new sort of epidemic [was] rampant, which with cough, 
head-ache, and severe pain in the stomach, [was] attacking a vast number 
of people—killing many, but leaving the greater proportion of patients 
alive’. Erasmus himself was a sufferer; on his return the passage 
through Cologne (not unnaturally, he thought) made him worse; and 
in the end he was carried only half alive into Louvain, where his doctor 
pronounced him smitten with the plague. The return journey had been 
enlivened by an incident at Boppard, where a studious custom-house 
officer had presented Erasmus with some red wine. The skipper’s wife 
drank of it to excess, and soon came to blows with her husband. The letter 
(p. 445), in its vivid description, recalls the well-known description of the 
virago in Paris. But with Erasmus himself sickness soon overcame 
humour. The patient thought his doctor’s diagnosis mistaken, but 
counted the year a black one. The shadow of ill-health had now been upon 
him for two years; he complains of constant bad health, and was prepared 
to hand on the torch (p. 462) to younger scholars, among whom he 
expected Melanchthon (p. 456) and Glareanus (p. 462) to outshine his 
own name, 

With all his troubles, sickness, and the lack of means (‘what is wanted 
is ready money’, p. 292), the constant search for patrons so that he 
might secure literary leisure (see pp. 217 and 220)—they seemed to 
promise well, but always failed at the last—through it all he was sus- 
tained by his love of letters. He longed to improve theology, which 
lagged behind other studies (see especially an interesting letter to Boniface 
Amorbach, p. 434). His paraphrase of Romans, and his new edition 
of the Testament occupied him greatly ; for the latter he illustrated the 
Greek text by a new Latin translation, not ‘tearing up the Vulgate’, 
‘although it is ascertained not to be the work of either Cyprian or 
Ambrose or Hilary or Augustine or Jerome’ (p: 431). It was this labour 
which chiefly now absorbed him, and it was to edit this great work that 
he undertook his journey to Basel. Correspondence with printers was 
frequent and no years, indeed, illustrate better the relations between them 
and authors. Froben he found somewhat slow, and he suspected him 


2 I remember the importance the late Lord Acton, who kindly lent me a much- 
prized early edition of the Amorbach letters, attached to this correspondence. 
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of being on the side of his critic Lefévre (p. 181). Everywhere he had 
made friends with the learned correctors of the press ; it was as a corrector 
he had come to know Beatus Rhenanus, ‘ a learned and wonderfully clear- 
headed man, with that healthy good sense which is so important in 
a student’ (p. 442); and there were others, such as Oecolampadius and 
William Nesen (p. 234), who had passed from Basel to Paris. Thus Erasmus 
was the real centre of a learned world, which has never been so closely 
bound together since and will, we fear to-day, perhaps never be so again. 

There are one or two topics which recur throughout the letters. First 
among them comes his controversy with Lefévre (passim, pp. 53-417), 
for whom he had a real respect (p. 261 and elsewhere), but who had accused 
him of heresy about the Two Natures in Christ (see pp. 177, 179, 184 and 
187). Erasmus was perhaps a little uneasy at his own vigorous defence, 
and in some letters he is slightly apologetic for its vigour. He feared 
that such bitterness between two scholars might disturb the peace of 
learning, a disturbance that he was to see on a much larger scale in the 
Lutheran controversies. It is pleasant, however, to see the volume 
ending with a kind of truce between these disputants in spite of themselves. 

A more pleasant topic is Busleidan’s foundation of the College of the 
Three Languages at Erasmus’s new home, Louvain. The Hebrew chair 
was soon filled by a Jewish convert, Matthew Adrian, who had taught 
Capito (p. 106) and who gave increasing satisfaction. The Latin chair 
was also filled easily, but the Greek gave more trouble ; Erasmus recom- 
mended (p. 373) a Greek by birth, so that conversation might accompany 
the study of literature. Modern reformers of education more or less 
consciously follow such a line. A generation ago Donaldson pointed out 
the harm done by the neglect of later Latin writers; because of this, 
Latin, as if it had been embalmed in the days of Cicero, was now really 
dead. But every language should be studied as a living whole, and we to-day 
are really suffering for our sin against this commandment of common 
sense. The revived study of Erasmus and the use of his Colloquies in 
schools indicate a general and healthy change of mind on our part. A study 
of Renaissance methods no less than of Renaissance results ought to be 
beneficial for us, and the Trilingual College of Louvain gives us material 
for both of these. But before many generations had passed the triumph 
of the Ciceronians on one hand, and the absorption of Theologians (who 
were not all interested in languages) in their own controversies on the 
other, ensured the treatment of Latin as a dead language. The living 
interest in humanity (as pointed out by the late Mr. Leach), which was 
the real spirit of the Renaissance as it was of Erasmus himself, was dis- 
placed by a technical use of a language which was treated as if dead and 
therefore soon became so. The connexion between linguistic studies 
and theology is often spoken of (pp. 407, 431, and 435). 

These two years, 1517-18, show us Erasmus in his really central position. 
If, on the one hand, we can study his charming personality and see his clear 
outlook upon a world, which was threatened with political revolution (p. 51), 
which (pp. 282 and 289) sovereigns threatened to plunge into war, which 


1 The Paraphrase of Romans was printed at Louvain because Froben was so slow 
in sending proofs (p. 182). 
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was already disturbed by the Reuchlin controversy and soon to be more 
disturbed by the Reformation, we can also get from his standpoint a view 
of the varying progress of learning in different lands. It is well to note 
that Erasmus always strove to keep clear of controversy, whether about 
Reuchlin or Luther. The letter to Wolsey (pp. 380-1) already mentioned 
is proof of both; he did sympathize with Reuchlin (‘though I do not 
approve—as no truly pious person can—that virulent invective, which 
proceeds from the spirit of this world, and not of Christ, it is certain that 
wherever I have been, I have found the best men in favour of Reuchlin’, 
p. 20) ; he ‘ never had any fancy for the Cabala or the Talmud’, and he 
had only once met Reuchlin (p. 381). We may suggest that the course 
steered by Erasmus in this controversy is exactly parallel to that he took 
in the Lutheran ‘tragedy’. We may note that he says of Luther 
(p. 381): ‘The man’s life is by a wide and general consent approved ; 
and it is no small presumption in his favour, that his moral character is 
such that even his foes can find no fault with him’. In neither case did 
Krasmus act from cowardice or self-interest, but solely from high principle 
and from a preference for peaceful study over disastrous strife. For the 
state of learning we have a comparison of Paris and Louvain (p. 79) 
and descriptions of England (one in a letter from William Latimer (p. 236) ; 
others by Erasmus himself (pp. 216, 281, 288, 2941), ‘the least tainted 
part of Christendom’.) It is clear that in England Erasmus’s best affections 
were engaged: Warham, Grocyn, William Latimer, Colet, Linacre 
and others formed a circle in which he took a natural place and found 
a natural place. Italy had charms and traditions of its own, but in 
England Erasmus saw his own ideal, love of learning and of sound theology, 
most nearly reached. 

Even over Erasmus, and even over Louvain, a reviewer must not 
lingerlong. We might like to discuss the difficult and interesting question 
about the authorship of ‘ Julius Exclusus’ (see pp. 19, 64, 107, 290, and 
419), along with the references to Mr. Nichols’s earlier volumes.? Erasmus, 
like the writer of Ecce Homo, had his own right to give his own work to 
the world in a way he chose. If we find it difficult to decide, it is because 
Erasmus meant his own world to find it difficult: on the whole, it seems 
that he did write the little book, but did not mean he should be thought 
to have done so. The general relations between Erasmus and orthodox 
theologians and the unlearned orthodox can be traced easily. He sus- 
pected (p. 9) that the Carmelites at Louvain (for a sketch of which see 
p. 434 f.) had some scheme against him, but the real theologians there 
were friendly to him (p. 303 and passim). Already in the little world at 
Louvain he saw different tendencies and felt varying currents which 
boded ill for the future of the world at large. What was needed above 
everything was a sober theology (p. 404), and to this single end Erasmus 

' The phrase rvelut in altissimum mundi secessum might be rendered ‘ most 
out of the way’: compare ‘a sheltered and distant retreat’ (p. 281) and ‘ a locality 


out of the world’ (p. 288). But Erasmus disliked the Channel (p. 216), although 
on the other hand Tunstall gives a shocking description of the climate of Middelburg 
(p. 60). - 

* See vol. ii. 299, 446-9, 495, 610-11 and Allen, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi, 
ii. 418£. The Julius coelis cexclusus is printed in Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, ii. 630. 
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gave not only his prayers but his life. A great injustice is done to a great 
man when his view of the Reformation and his criticism of Luther is put 
down to mere cowardice or a love of learned ease. The period which 
followed the years illustrated so charmingly and so thoroughly by this 
volume can only be understood when we have studied fully and properly 
the letters given to us here, and given in an English translation worthy 
of the Latin originals themselves. More could not, and need not, be said. 


J. P. Watney. 


Papers relating to the Army of the Solemn League and Covenant, 1643-47. 
Edited by C.S. Terry. (Edinburgh : Scottish History Society, 1917.) 


THE documents printed in these two volumes are the accounts of Sir 
Adam Hepburn, Lord Humbie, for pay, arms, ammunition, provisions, 
and other expenditure for the Scottish army employed in England from 
1643 to 1647. Professor Terry prefixes to them an Introduction of about 
a hundred pages on the organization of the army and its history, which 
supplements his own account of its military operations contained in the 
life of its commander, Alexander Leslie, Earl of Leven. After summarizing 
briefly the operations of the army (pp. xiv—xix), he proceeds to analyse 
the Acts of the Scottish Parliament for raising it (pp. xix-xxiii). Then 
follow lists of the regiments composing it and of their officers, which fill 
about fifty pages. These are based on Rushworth’s lists supplemented 
by some muster-rolls of 1646 in the Public Record Office, and amplified and 
corrected from various sources. These lists and the editor’s notes on the 
personal history of the officers mentioned in them will be extremely useful 
to biographers and family historians. A few more notes may be added. 
Michael Weldon, whose regiment appears on p. lvi, was a Northumberland 
man. A pedigree and an account of his family are given by Dr. Craster 
in vol. x of the History of Northumberland, p. 327. His regiment seems 
to have been raised in Northumberland and on the borders, and served 
mostly in Northumberland (see Report on the Duke of Portland's MSS. 
i. 202, and Thurloe, i. 36). The Colonel Devereux whose regiment is 
mentioned on p. lxxii was probably Leicester Devereux, who was granted 
a commission to raise a regiment of horse on 4 October 1645 (Lords Journals, 
vii. 624). Major Archibald Strachan, mentioned on p.1xviii, was sufficiently 
important in later years to be the subject of an article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, where the fact that he was an officer in Sir John 
Browne’s regiment of horse in 1645 is not stated. The date of his death 
is also not given. According to Several Proceedings in Parliament, p. 2583, 
he was buried at Leith on 13 November 1652. 

The regimental lists printed conclude with a list of the regiments of 
the Scottish army as remodelled in January 1647, when the greater part 
of the force which returned from England was disbanded. Lists of the 
army from that date to 1652 might be compiled, and would be a useful 
complement to Mr. Terry’s book. Other portions of the preface deal 
with discipline, equipment, pay, and other questions. The editor notes 
that grey was the colour of the cloth worn by the Scottish soldiers 
in 1640, but comes to the conclusion that there was no regular uniform. 
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Probably the custom of using grey cloth continued. The armament of 
the Scots was similar to that of the English army, except that the cavalry 
included regiments of lancers, and regiments from the Highlands were 
for some time armed with bows and arrows (p. xcvi). The artillery was 
particularly good, which was one of the reasons why the sieges of New- 
castle, York, Carlisle, and Hereford were entrusted to the Scots. The 
local forces raised for the Parliament were usually too poorly equipped 
with guns for scientific siege work. Yet according to Mr. Terry, powerful 
though Leven’s artillery train was, little is recorded of its actions, and except 
at Newcastle it produced no great results. 

Several pages are devoted to the question of discipline, and the Articles 
and Ordinances of War issued at the commencement of the campaign of 
1644 are reprinted. At the beginning the discipline appears to have been 
good, but it deteriorated greatly towards the end of the war, when the 
pay of the army fell into arrears and the commissariat broke down. In 
1645 and 1646 there were bitter complaints from Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, and Nottinghamshire, about plundering and requisitions. 
Money and supplies were certainly raised in an irregular way, with a good 
deal of violence. The documents printed in the appendix to Zachary 
Grey’s Examination of the third volume of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, in 1737, leave no doubt of this. Names, dates, and precise 
figures are given. Three regiments in particular are complained of : 
those of Vandruske, Fraser, and Weldon. Leslie replied to the first 
complaints by saying that he was exceedingly sorry that so short a time 
had ‘ bred so great a change in the carriage’ of his army. The Com- 
missioners for the Scottish Parliament said that ‘ many English pretending 
to be Scots have been active in plundering the country ’, and that anyhow 
much greater care for restraining such disorders was taken by the Scottish 
army than by the English troops acting in conjunction with them. These 
letters and other evidence on the question will be found at pp. 26-59, and 
97-120 of the appendix to Grey’s book. On the whole, considering the 
financial situation, the discipline of the Scots was about as good as 
could be expected, but Mr. Terry’s account of it is rather too favourable 
to them. Many other documents, printed and unprinted, confirm this 
conclusion. The pamphlet entitled ‘ Manifest Truths’ published in 1646, 
and attributed to Edward Bowles, gives some very interesting details on 
this question. Describing the capture of Newcastle the author says 
(p. 10): 


* After the entrance there was little bloud shed, but the common souldier betooke 
himselfe to what he could, the officer almost to what he would. For herein the 
Scots are more orderly than the English, Among our armies commonly the souldier 
gets the greatest share of the spoile, the officers generally not being so earnest at the 
prey ; and the English souldiers are not so easily commanded as the Scots in such 
acase. For the Scots souldiers will very orderly stand sentinell at the dore they are 


appointed to, and for some small matter preserve a house with its appurtenances for 
their commanders.’ 


Mr. Terry’s notes are brief and to the point, and his two volumes are 
a very useful contribution to Scottish history. 


C. H. Fiera. 
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Jasper Mauduit, Agent in London for the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay 1762-5. (Boston, U.S.A.: Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1918.) 


THE interest of this collection of letters lies in the full details as to the 
position and activities of a colonial agent during the critical years 1760-5. 
The agent for the Province of Massachusetts Bay up to 1762 was William 
Bollan, son-in-law of Governor William Shirley ; according to James Otis 
he had ever since 1746 been 

little more than agent for his father-in-law, and what is here called the Shirlean 
faction, a motley mixture of high church men, and dissenters who, for the sake of the 
offices they sustain, are full as high in their notions of the prerogative as the church- 
men. 

In 1762 he published his Coloniaé Angliae Illustratae, which was badly 
received both in England and America ; Otis called it the strangest thing 
he ever read. The business in which he was especially engaged between 
1760 and 1762 was in securing the parliamentary grant to the province 
for the pay of soldiers and seamen serving in the war; a special claim 
had been put in for money expended in raising and paying troops for 
garrison duty at Louisbourg and in Nova Scotia during the winter of 
1759. But before he had received payment on behalf of the province he 
was dismissed from his office as agent and succeeded by Jasper Mauduit. 
The reasons alleged for his dismissal were that he was a churchman and 
therefore ‘a very unsuitable Person to represent us in a Time of such 
eminent Danger’, that he favoured the officers of the customs, spent his 
time in soliciting their affairs in England and neglected the affairs of the 
government, and that he would not write to the government, though he 
wrote frequently to his private friends. His successor, Jasper Mauduit, 
was a woollen draper in partnership with his brother Israel in Lime Street, 
London. He was unacquainted with official routine ; James Otis had to 
instruct him how to address his official letters, and he himself told Bollan 
that he was a stranger to the nature of the province’s service and desired 
his assistance in it. John Adams in his diary says that he was ‘ a woollen 
draper, a mere cit; so ignorant of court and public business, that he 
knew not where the public offices were and that he told Mr. Bollan that 
he was agent for New England’. His appointment was largely due to 
his being a dissenter, and was welcomed by divines such as Jonathan 
Mayhew and Charles Chauncy. Mauduit’s health was poor, and he would 
gladly have had his brother Israel associated with him in the agency, 
but the house of representatives objected on the score of expense. He 
was successful in his application to the Treasury for payment of the claim 
put forward by his province, and received the thanks of the house of 
representatives. 

The correspondence for the years 1763-4 is mainly concerned with 
George Grenville’s policy of taxation. The Molasses Act is fully discussed : 
Thomas Cushing, speaker of the general court, writes that Mauduit and 
the other agents of the Northern Colonies should endeavour to get the act 
repealed or in some way secure relief from an insupportable burden. He 
points out that the English West India Islands cannot fully supply the 
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Northern Colonies with the rum, sugar, and molasses necessary for their 
consumption, nor can they absorb the commodities that the Northern 
Colonies have to spare. Hence the act would cripple the trade of the 
Northern Colonies, especially in fish, for which there was a sale in the West 
Indies, but not in Europe: the colonists would be unable to pay for 
imports from England, and would be ‘ reduced to the necessity of trading 
very little, living very poor, and wearing only such things as we can raise 
and manufacture among ourselves’. An anticipation of the coming strife 
is seen in the reference by the committee of both houses in Massachusetts 
to the ‘fundamental! Principall of our Constitution vizt. That all Taxes 
ought to originate with the people’. A similar line was taken with regard 
to the plan of a Stamp Act. Mauduit was directed by the house of repre- 
sentatives to exert himself to prevent the passing of this or any similar 
act. A petition addressed to the house of commons by the general court 
was forwarded to him, but no member was found willing to present it. 

In October 1764 Mauduit resigned on the plea of ill-health, and was 
succeeded by Richard Jackson. He was voted a salary of £100 a year 
during the period of his agency, but he indignantly refused to accept 
such an inadequate remuneration. He had often stayed in London 
during the hottest part of the summer on the colony’s business ; at other 
times he had come posting out of distant counties at an hour’s warning ; 
he had spent over £300 a year on clerks and had kept an extra carriage 
and pair of horses purely for his official business. He had given more 
than £100 a year during his time of office to public charities in the province, 
and in the end he was offered a salary which was not equal to porterage 
and coach-hire ; ‘insult added to ingratitude ’ was all his reward. 

The post of colonial agent’ was certainly no sinecure; it involved 
much work and much worry ; letters were often delayed or lost, and as 
may be seen in Bollan’s case, an agent might, after long service, suddenly 
find himself dismissed. He was expected not only to devote himself to 
the interests of the province he represented, but to perform miscellaneous 
commissions for individuals. Thus Andrew Oliver asks Mauduit to send 
him a bob wig for himself about two guineas price, and a fashionable 
watch for his son as good as he could get for six guineas. Mauduit had 
a more difficult task to deal with in the petition from Samuel Harrison for 
the recovery from captivity of his little granddaughter, Mehitabel Prebble. 
Her father and mother had been killed by the Indians in 1758; she and 
her five brothers and sisters were taken prisoners, the youngest, three 
months old, being killed; three of the children were recovered, but 
Mehitabel had been sent to Rochelle as waiting-maid to a French lady 
on her passage thither, and was claimed as a purchased captive by a Rochelle 
merchant. The general court desired Mauduit to use his best endeavours 
to obtain the child’s release, but the letters give no indication as to the 
result. Among other points of interest in the letters may be mentioned the 
opposition of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to an American 
society for converting the Indians, and the opposition to a scheme for 
founding a university college in rivalry with Harvard; mention is also 
made of the fire which destroyed Harvard Library in the winter of 1763-4. 

CaROLINE A. J. SKEEL. 
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The Paget Brothers, 1796-1840. Edited by Lorp Hy ton, with illustra- 
tions. (London: John Murray, 1918.) 


In 1898 were published the two volumes of The Paget Papers, containing 
the diplomatic and some other correspondence of Sir Arthur Paget, British 
ambassador at Vienna from 1801 to 1806, and elsewhere. The volume 
before us is made up of letters addressed to him by members of his family 
and personal friends. With the exception of three or four letters towards 
the end, we have none from himself, but from those addressed to him it is 
easy to see that he was extremely kind-hearted, a man to whom others 
would write freely, and this gives these letters a peculiar interest as pre- 
senting a truthful report of the doings and opinions of people of the 
governing class at the period to which they belong. Sir Arthur’s father, 
the first earl of Uxbridge of the second creation, appears as an idle man, 
extravagant and careless in business matters, capricious, and of constantly 
varying moods. He was somewhat of a trial to his wife, a lady of 
Huguenot descent, whose pleasant letters show her to have been a wise 
and excellent woman, rather oppressed by her anxiety for the welfare of 
her family of six sons and five daughters. Both father and mother were 
intensely proud of their sons and with good cause. The brothers—Sir 
Arthur was the third of them—were strongly attached to each other ; 
their letters and those of their wives constantly refer to their plans for 
meeting either at Beau Desert, their father’s stately seat, or Plas Newydd, 
his Anglesey residence, or Uxbridge House, or at their own houses. 

The eldest of them, Lord Paget, his father’s successor to the earldom, 
and after Waterloo the marquess of Anglesey, was the finest cavalry leader 
of his time. His letters are well expressed ; two giving his own account of 
his brilliant actions at Sahagun, ‘a handsome thing and well done ’, Moore 
called it,1 and Benevente, previously printed in The Paget Papers, are sup- 
plemented here in an appendix from the journal of his brother Berkeley. 
He served in the Walcheren expedition, and considered that ‘ Chatham 
was rather sharp upon Dicky [Sir Richard Strachan] but did not make out 
a bad case’. Charles Paget, who sailed under Strachan’s orders and liked 
him, gives a character of him which suggests that he was difficult to work 
with. Paget was not employed under Wellington in the Peninsula, because, 
after his wife had borne him eight children, he eloped with the wife of 
Sir Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley. His wife divorced him 
in 1810, and the same year married the duke of Argyll, and he at once 
married the lady he had taken from her husband. The two divorces, he 
told Sir Arthur, cost him £3,000, besides £1,000 a year to the duchess, but 
his new wife was, he adds, ‘ a good and cheap bargain notwithstanding ’. 
To his duel with Captain Cadogan, the brother of Lady Charlotte Wellesley, 
no reference is made here. His love of magnificence is illustrated by the 
account of the banquet he gave at the review of the hussar brigade to the 
prince, royal dukes, and officers. He was presented with plate, and his 
father was so much pleased that he ordered the bill for the banquet to be 
sentintohim. A threatened disagreement between the brothers, two of the 
younger ones considering that their eldest brother received, and was likely 


* Diary of Sir J. Moore, ed. Maurice, ii. 286. 
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to receive, an unfair share of their father’s fortune, then terribly diminished 
by extravagance and bad management, was averted by a frank and con- 
ciliatory letter from Paget. In a letter of 1835 he refers with some asperity 
to the causes which led to his retirement from the lord-lieutenancy of 
Treland in 1829 and in 1833. 

Not many of these letters come from Edward, the fourth of the brothers, 
a distinguished soldier, perhaps because, as seems hinted in one of them, 
the loss of his right arm at the passage of the Douro, made writing difficult 
to him. He was constantly on active service, and had previously com- 
manded the rearguard of Moore’s army in the retreat from Astorga, and 
had fought with success at Corufia. References to ‘poor Ned’ relate to 
his capture by the French when riding attended only by a single orderly 
during the retreat from Burgos in 1812: it was a serious loss to 
Wellington. From Charles Paget, the sailor, we have many letters telling 
of cruises, storms, and long pursuits after enemy’s ships. He was lucky 
in the matter of prize money, and one haul of £26,000 facilitated his 
marriage with Elizabeth Monck. The match was opposed by his father 
because the lady belonged to the Devonshire House set, but she became 
a favourite with him and made an excellent wife. Her former friends, 
annoyed by her marriage into a tory family, refused any further acquaint- 
ance with her. Charles gives a good account of the operations preliminary 
to the reduction of Copenhagen at which he was present. As captain 
of various frigates and later of two ships of the line, he did much useful 
though scarcely memorable work. Judged by his letters, Berkeley, the 
youngest of the brothers, was jocose rather than witty, but his position 
as aide-de-camp to the duke of York enabled him to tell many amusing stories 
of the prince and the royal dukes. He was, at least in his younger days, 
a lover of the theatre, and his numerous quotations from Shakespeare 
imply a considerable acquaintance with his plays. 

Lord Uxbridge’s five daughters all married. The eldest was unlucky, 
for her husband, the hon. John Capel, was hopelessly in debt. Of course 
a man of his rank received a place of some kind—it is not clear what it was 
—but it did not go far towards the maintenance of his numerous family. 
Finally they went to Lausanne to economise, and there Capel died. Lord 
Graves, who married the youngest daughter, was a practical farmer, and 
when in 1811, Sir Arthur thought of following his example, he sent him 
some good advice and drew up for him an estimate of the expenses and 
profits of a farm of 300 acres rented at 20s. an acre, which is worthy of 
notice. The regent showed the Pagets much favour, and they knowing 
him well and being the men they were, despised him heartily, and enter- 
tained one another with jeers at his follies, boasts, meanness of character, 
and extravagance. Great efforts were made to obtain invitations to the 
gorgeous féte he gave on June 19, 1811, to celebrate his accession to the 
regency, at which he appeared in a field-marshal’s coat of his own devising, 
so heavily embroidered with gold lace that Berkeley Paget calculated 
‘that it must have cost and weighed in pounds sterling and avoirdupois 
200’. Many of his guests, too, took much anxious thought about their 
dress. Poor Capel borrowed a fine coat from Sir Arthur, and his daughter 
received the loan of Lady Augusta’s diamond necklace. Borrowing or 
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hiring diamonds for the night was general, evén Lady Hertford hired them, 
and a fashionable jeweller’s shop was completely cleared out by these 
loans. The whole affair is significant of the tinsel character of the period 
so far as London society is concerned. Several notices of George Brummell 
are to be found in these letters, for the Pagets consorted with him though 
they did not imitate his follies. A begging letter which he wrote to Sir 
Arthur from Calais received a generous response, and two letters from the 
duke of Wellington imply that Sir Arthur was the originator of a scheme 
in which the duke took an active part for paying his debts and relieving 
his destitution by subscription. Lady Jersey writes an account of the 
intrigue by which Canning is alleged to have secured his succession to 
Lord Liverpool. That he offered the king to pledge himself not to raise the 
Catholic question we may refuse to believe, though the king declared 
that he relied on his honour not to do so.1_ Whether he behaved fairly 
and straightforwardly to his colleagues is another matter. It remains 
to say that Lord Hylton has performed his duties as editor of these letters 
in a highly satisfactory manner. W. Hunt. 


Kontinental-Systemet (Skrifter utgifna af handelshégskolan, iii). By Ext F. 
HecxscuHer. (Stockholm: Norstedt, 1918.) 


Mr. Heckscuer’s study of Napoleon’s great commercial blockade forms 
an attractive volume of not quite 300 pages, written for the Stockholm 
Commercial University and dedicated to Professor Harald Hjarne on his 
seventieth birthday. By a pleasant innovation, waking memories of Iron 
from Ekeby, ‘ paper from Lessebo’ appears on the title-page. With 
Dr. Hjarne’s own courage, the author has attempted, within moderate 
compass, an international survey, for which he can find only some half- 
dozen precedents in a hundred years, and it may well be that in a double 
sense we owe his work to the semi-isolation of his country by the war. 
But the resources at his disposal in Sweden appear to have been not 
inadequate, especially for England and a great part of Germany, though 
in Prussia little has been done. The greatest disappointments are perhaps 
the failure to throw much fresh light upon the effects of the Continental 
System upon Sweden and Russia respectively. The former he attributes 
to the lack as yet of an adequate history of Gothenburg; the latter, to 
his inability to read the work of Tarle and to the fact that the internal 
situation of Russia under the Continental System is in general an unknown 
land, at least for West European researchers, The book is admirably frank 
and dispassionate, stimulated but by no means dominated by the parallel 
between the commercial sides of the two great wars. This the author 
draws in firm lines, but with perhaps too little stress upon the power of 
public opinion in making a blockade effective or the reverse. The import- 
ance of that factor received admirable illustration in 1808, when King 
Louis had to confess that the shops of Leyden were full of English goods, 
so that the Bonapartes were driven to close the French frontier to colonial 
produce from Holland, and to forbid all save fishing vessels to quit or enter 
Dutch harbours on pain of bombardment. At the same time, largely 


1 Parker, Sir Robert Peel, i. 458-9, 463. 
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because of the difference in popular sympathy between Denmark and 
Holstein, Heligoland could be turned into a ‘little London’ and could 
claim more than one-seventh of the British exports for the year. At the 
same time, too, Gothenburg harbour attracted more than a thousand ships 
at once, and the Swedish balance of trade with England swung round from 
the former excess of exports to an importation of the value of 6,650,000 
dollars against an export of only 2,610,000. Where, on the other hand, 
a region found its account in destroying British competition the Continental 
System could be carried out, and thus various French and Saxon industries 
became flourishing at the expense of the consumer. In general, however, 
the book accumulates evidence of the notorious and grotesque failure 
of the whole ;—traffic, for example, in colonial and even English goods 
passing via Russia and the Danube to Vienna and so to the Rhine, instead 
of by the natural routes, and France only losing by the operation. How 
great a share in inciting Napoleon against Alexander was taken by the 
Tsar’s obstinacy in welcoming English ships under the American and 
other neutral flags the author hints but does not attempt to estimate. 
Having carefully surveyed the Continental System in theory and in 
practice, the author devotes his fourth section to its effects upon the 
economic life of England and the Continent. With regard to the latter, 
after indicating the inevitably diverse phenomena which the system con- 
tributed towards producing in the several states, he holds that its effect 
upon the life of the people was far less than that of the present blockade. 
The consumer lacked little else than coffee, sugar, and sometimes tobacco. 
The producer, it is true, ran short of raw material, and unemployment 
resulted, but manufactured goods were forthcoming and the standard of 
life did not notably fall. ‘It is possible that conditions would have 
developed in a direction more like that which we know at present if 
Napoleon’s fall had been some years delayed ; but as it was, there was 
scarcely more than a premonition of what such a situation would have 
involved.’ The Continental System left hardly any other trace than the 
prolongation of prohibition in France beyond its lifetime in England and 
in Prussia. Europe, as an economic body, largely self-sufficing, recovered 
from the Napoleonic wounds by what doctors style the first intention. 
W. F. Reppaway. 


The International Relations of the Chinese Empire. By H. B. Morse. 
II. The Period of Submission, 1861-93 ; III. The Period of Subjection, 
1894-1911. (London; Longmans, 1918.) 


THESE two volumes form the continuation and completion of the im- 
portant work of which the first instalment was noticed in this Review in 
July 1911. They are of surpassing interest in relation to the Tientsin 
massacre of 1870, the French conquest of Tongking, and the hostilities 
(which were not a war) between France and China which were its direct 
consequence ; the opening of Corea to foreign intercourse, followed by the 
war between Japan and China, in which a Far Eastern nation of forty-five 
million inhabitants vanquished one whose population was six times as 
numerous ; the genesis of the Boxer movement, the siege of the foreign 
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legations at Peking, and the protracted negotiations between the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Treaty Powers and the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries for the restoration of official relations to their normal state. 
Although the Russo-Japanese war was fought on Chinese territory, the 
author mentions it only with great brevity, because the war itself scarcely 
concerned China as a state, and the narrative of events is finally brought 
down to the overthrow of the Tartar dynasty on the abdication of the 
boy-emperor in 1912, followed by the attempt to found a republic. That 
may perhaps be regarded as merely the inauguration of anarchy. , 

Mr. Morse’s ‘ first idea was to make his central figures Sir Robert Hart 
and the great Customs Service which he had organized, and with them 
as the connecting thread, to work out the history of China’s international 
relations ’, and he obtained Sir Robert’s permission to use his letters and 
dispatches. The prospect of being able to use his diary was also held out 
to him, but this expectation was eventually disappointed, in consequence 
of its destruction with the rest of his private papers, when the residence 
of the inspector-general was destroyed on June 1900 by Boxers and 
government troops simultaneously with the attack on the legations, near 
which his home was situated. Nevertheless, the author has related the 
history of the Imperial Maritime Customs, as the institution was termed, 
in several very full chapters, and the hand of the I.-G., to adopt the 
convenient abbreviation by which he was familiarly known, is seen 
throughout in the arrangement of disputes between China and the various 
foreign powers, while his voice is heard in numerous quotations from private 
letters and instructions addressed to his subordinates, the commissioners 
of customs at the ports. Of these we should have been glad to see more, 
for they afford an enlightening view of his method of working, and even 
of the character of the man who for forty-five years, from 1863 to his 
retirement from active duty in 1908, was the most conspicuous personality 
among foreigners in China. Diplomatists might come and diplomatists 
go, but the inspector-general went on for ever. 

The accuracy in regard to facts and dates in these volumes is highly 
laudable, and the author is careful to supply references in respect of his 
statements, though he does not take great care always to distinguish 
between the more and the less trustworthy of those writers who are 
quoted in connexion with the siege of the legations and the plundering 
of the treasures of Peking after their relief, by civilians as well as soldiers. 
But all the same we heartily adopt the judgement expressed by the late 
Mr. T. L. Bullock on the volume published in 1910, that this is 
an excellent book. It is valuable on account of its author’s personal knowledge of 
his subject, his careful study of numerous authorities and his genuine efforts to display 
impartiality. 

During the period covered by these two volumes the most celebrated 
figures on the Chinese side were the Empress Dowager Tzehi, commonly 
spoken of as ‘the old Buddha’, and among Chinese statesmen, first and 
foremost, Li Hung-chang, then Tseng Kwo-fan, and in more recent times 
Liu Kun-yi, Chang Chih-tung, and Yuan Shih-kai. These men stand far 
above all others. Appropriately enough, portraits of the empress dowager 
and of Li Hung-chang are given as frontispieces to these two volumes, 
12 
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which contain also those of Sir Robert Hart as he was in 1866 and 1887, 
Tseng Kwo-fan, and Admiral Ting, the unfortunate antagonist of Ito 
Sukenori, the Japanese commander-in-chief at the sea-fight off the Yalu river. 
The maps of China showing the territories leased to various foreign powers, 
of the country round Shanghai, of the conservancy waters of its river, 
of the legation quarter before and after the siege, and of Tientsin, are 
admirably executed. It is to be hoped that the account Mr. Morse gives of 
the descent of the empress dowager, who was a daughter of the noble 
Manchu family of Yehonala, will set at rest for ever the ignorant story 
that she was originally a slave girl. She was an educated woman, of keen 
intellect, mentally alert, of strong character, and capable of taking the 
necessary decision in a crisis. Naturally, like all her countrymen and 
countrywomen of high station, she possessed no knowledge of the world 
outside China, and until her flight to Siam in 1900, of very little of China 
outside Peking and the Summer Palace, except by hearsay. 

China’s two most fertile sources of trouble with foreign countries were 
formerly the opium and missionary questions. In vol. i (of 1910) two 
whole chapters are devoted to the elucidation of the first of these. 
Similarly the first of the volumes now under consideration contains two 
chapters on the second, besides scattered references throughout the work. 


The causes of the unpopularity of missionaries are very fairly stated by 
Mr. Morse. He says (vol. ii. 224) : 


The causes were doubtless, in many instances, to be found in the unregulated zeal 
of the missionaries, and their impatience at the restraints placed on their work; and 
the people were, unquestionably, influenced by dense ignorance and a childish and 
unreasoning credulity ; but in China the officials are armed with great powers to repress 
disorder, and so constant a failure in the discharge of their primary duty can only 
be attributed to a lukewarmness in their protection of the missionaries in their work. 


Since the overthrow of the Tartar power we believe that there have been 
no outrages perpetrated against missionaries, and the other source of 
trouble seems to have been removed by the agreement with the British 
and Indian governments to put an end to the importation of opium. 

It may be regretted that the author had not the opportunity of con- 
sulting Ma Mission en Chine, by M. A. Gerard, French envoy at Peking 
1893-7, which has recently appeared, as to the negotiations for the con- 
struction of the Peking~Hankow railway and as to the so-called Cassini 
convention for the prolongation of the Trans-Siberian railway across 
northern Manchuria. His relations with the Russian envoy, Count 
Cassini, were of so intimate a character that his knowledge of these trans- 
actions was bound to be more trustworthy and his information more 
accurate than the statements published in the foreign press at Shanghai. 


Ernest Satow. 
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Short Notices 


In Lektsii po Istorii Vizantii, tom. i (Petrograd: Bashmakov, 1917), 
Professor A. A. Vasilyev has given us a short sketch of Byzantine history 
from Constantine to the accession of Alexius I in 355 pages, preceded 
by a very useful history of Byzantine scholarship and a special account 
of the progress of Byzantine research in Russia. The work is throughout 
written specially for Russian readers, and contains a large number of 
quotations from Russian writers, and in it great prominence is given to 
the early relations of the Russians with the empire. In so short a work 
many important matters must be omitted, and the compression has on 
the whole been judiciously carried out, but some of the quotations from 
modern writers (often given without the authors’ names) might have 
been spared to provide room for more facts, and the total omission of the 
defeat of Michael I by the Bulgarians (p. 265) and of the great victory of 
Poson in 863 (p. 264) is surely indefensible. Some reason might also have 
been given for the increase of the themes under the Isaurians (p. 233). 
In a book which covers so long a period we must expect to find more 
errors than in a monograph ; and, since, if affairs in Russia allow of the 
appearance of the second volume, a table of corrigenda will naturally be 
added, it is well that such imperfections should be noted. On p. 163 
it is stated that the church of 8. Sophia which was burnt in the Nika riot 
was that which was built by Constantine (rather Constantius); but the 
original church was burnt at the time of the expulsion of John Chrysostom. 
The statement (p. 251) that Aetius deposed Irene is the opposite of the 
fact: it was jealousy of the influence of Aetius which led to the rising. 
It is not correct to speak of ‘ one of the brothers’ of Constans II (p. 209), 
since he had only one. Again, on p. 213 the position of Macarius of 
Antioch seems to be misunderstood: he was not, as is there implied, 
a subject of the Caliph, but lived apparently, like his predecessor Mace- 
donius (Mansi xi, p. 357), in Constantinople and exercised jurisdiction in 
Cilicia and Isauria only. Finally, it is surely misleading to speak of 
peaceful relations with Rome under Justinian II (p. 214). E. W.B. 


A new series of Tezts for Students which we owe to the enterprise of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge deserves mention here, be- 
cause, unlike the tribe of compilations which it is becoming the fashion 
to call by the un-English name of ‘ source-books’, every number is the 
work of a scholar of acknowledged competence. It is also well printed 
and extremely cheap. Two contributions to the series by Miss Caroline 
A. J. Skeel consists of Selections from Giraldus Cambrensis and from 
Matthew Paris. Of these it will suffice to say that the extracts are well 
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chosen and are furnished with useful notes and glossaries ; but manifestly 
it was impossible to give, in sixty pages apiece, more than a glimpse into 
the work of these two voluminous writers. Another, containing Libri 
Sancti Patricii, the Latin Writings of St. Patrick, is of a different character. 
In it the editor, Dr. Newport J. D. White, gives a revision of the text of 
St. Patrick’s Confessio and Epistola, which he published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy in 1905. This may be described as resembling 
a Teubner classic in an improved form ; with an account of the manuscripts 
and a sufficient digest of various readings. Dr. White has done everything 
possible to produce an intelligible version out of the confused readings of 
the seven existing manuscripts, whose scribes attempt sometimes to re- 
construct sentences which they were unable to read, and sometimes to 
make emendations of their own. The result is highly satisfactory, though 
in such ‘ rustic’ Latinity there is room here and there for difference of 
opinion as to what St. Patrick actually wrote. For instance, one may be 
inclined to think that in the opening words of the Confessio ‘ contemptibilis- 
simus ’ belongs to the original, and that the sentence continues into what 
is printed as a separate paragraph. Uniform with this edition Dr. White 
gives us an excellent English translation of the Writings, with a brief 
introduction in which he says just what is necessary and says it uncom- 
monly well: his concluding sentences are particularly instructive. In 
both works he has abstained from annotation, but the Biblical quotations 
and allusions are carefully verified. A. 


The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the time of Gregory the Great 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1918) appears under sad circumstances. 
It was written by Mr. Edward Spearing between the ages of 22 and 24, 
while reading law, and was intended to form part of a history of the 
patrimony down to Gregory’s time ; but he was killed in France, and 
the unfinished work was prepared for the press by his sister, Miss Evelyn 
M. Spearing. In spite of this, however, it deals most thoroughly 
with the subject indicated in the title, and it would be hard to find any 
original source which has not been studied and carefully used. A subject 
of this kind, where the information has to be pieced together from obscure 
references and allusions in scattered documents, naturally needs more 
research than a piece of straightforward history ; and one can only wonder 
how the author found time to do the necessary work, and accept the 
light which he has thrown upon this interesting and difficult subject with 
admiration and gratitude, while regretting that he was not spared to 
complete the task which he had set before him. The subject chosen is 
one of peculiar interest ; for, as the author points out, it bears not only 
upon social and economic questions, but upon the growth of the temporal 
power of the pope, since, after the almost complete extinction of the 
great lay proprietors during the Gothic war and the Lombard invasion, 
the authority which the pope exercised in virtue of his vast estates became 
during the weakness of the imperial power hardly less than that of a sove- 
reign, and thereby enabled Gregory II to appear in open political opposition 
to Leo ITI and to prevent the payment of tribute, a step which the emperor 
answered by confiscating the Sicilian and Calabrian patrimonies in the 
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hope of crippling his adversary. Naturally, in a book which has not 
been revised by the author errors and imperfections must occur, and 
it is surprising that in this case they are so few. Among them it 
may be noted that the latest texts have not always been used; for 
instance, Theophanes should have been cited in De Boor’s edition, 
not in Classen’s. Again, a law of Gratian and Maximus (p. 59, n. 2) 
is an impossibility, and a code of Valentinian, separate from that 
of Theodosius (p. 112), does not exist. Further, on pp. 120, 121 there 
seems to be an inconsistency, for at the bottom of p. 120 it is assumed 
that the four parts into which the Church revenues were divided were 
equal parts, while on p. 121 it is argued that this was not necessarily so. 
At p. xiii, 1. 13, ‘less’ should be ‘ more’, and on p. 70 ‘ Pagliari’ is mis- 
printed for ‘ Cagliari’, and the error is perpetuated in the index, though 
a reference to p. 60 shows that ‘ Cagliari’ is meant. On the other hand, 
the name ‘ Paschasius ’, rightly given in the index, appears on p. 121 as 
‘ Paschasus ’. E. W. B. 


Miss Margaret Dobbs hopes that her Side-Lights on the Tain Age and 
other Studies (Dundalk: Tempest, 1917), though not final, ‘ may be of 
use to students who are doing research work in the details of our ancient 
history’. We may readily admit the modest claim, with a reservation 
as to how far the study can be classed as historical. It is not possible to 
do justice to her method in a few words, but we may indicate it in her 
treatment of Clanna Degad. She collects references to the clan from over 
twenty different manuscripts. Notwithstanding some contradictions and 
admitted uncertainties they are, as a whole, consistent and rational. 
Where the writers are positive and consistent they must have had good 
grounds for believing their statements to be founded on fact. It is impos- 
sible, she says, that they could all be drawn from one source. We thus 
get a number of definite traditions concerning the clan from independent 
sources, some of them hostile ; and these traditions are consistent. They 
point to a definite period, shortly before and after that of the Tain, and 
to a definite district in West Munster. She concludes that even when 
embellished by imagination the sagas in which they occur, like Scott’s 
novels, are built on an historical foundation. These studies on the ancient 
traditions of Ireland show great research and learning. We may notice 
for correction the statement on p. 63 that Bede recorded the eclipse of 
664 in the wrong year. According to modern calculations he was only two 
days out. The same slight error occurs in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
in the Four Masters. Of more general interest are the two concluding 
essays. That on ‘ Chariot-Burial’ refers to an isolated allusion to this 
custom in Ireland. It is curious that though many graves have been 
found in eastern Gaul and in Yorkshire, where a man was buried in his 
chariot with his arms about him, none such has, as yet, been recorded in 
Ireland, though references to the use of chariots there are plentiful. Miss 
Dobbs, however, points out that the device by which Cobthach, king of 
Leinster, slew his brother Loegaire, as related in the Orgain Dind Rig, 
pre-supposes the existence of the custom of chariot-burial in his time 
in Ireland. The concluding essay concerns ‘The Black Pig’s Dyke’. 
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The folk-belief touching this magical pig is still a living thing, and the 
apparition of the pig as recently as last spring greatly excited many 
people in Roscommon. It appears that, according to an alleged prophecy 
of St. Columkille, a great and bloody war will arise in Ireland, and all who 
would save themselves from massacre must forthwith retire south of the 
Valley of the Black Pig. Mr. De Vismes Kane in two papers read before 
the Royal Irish Academy (briefly noticed ante, vol. xxxiii, p. 144) has 
traced the dyke across Ireland in three partly divergent lines which he 
thinks represent three successive defences of a gradually retreating Ulster. 
The dyke is not actually mentioned in the Tdin, but Miss Dobbs argues 
that its existence as a formidable defence best explains the circuitous 
course which Medb’s army took in its march from Cruachan to Dundalk. 
But the argument is not very convincing. There are physical obstacles 
to a more direct route. G. H. 0. 


Mr. Hassall in his manual, France Medieval and Modern (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1918), written presumably for those who are 
beginning to study French history, attempts a survey of the period from 
Clovis to 1914 in less than three hundred short pages. So difficult a task 
requires great care in planning the book, in the selection of what is distinc- 
tive in the genius and institutions of France, and in the omission of 
detailed statements which, in a small book, only confuse and distract 
the reader. Considerable knowledge of French history might enable 
a writer to produce a valuable little book, but Mr. Hassall gives the 
impression of a rapid compiler, and there is something naive in an Oxford 
scholar writing a history of France and quoting almost entirely from 
English books, What would a student make of the statement that 
Charles the Great ‘ secured the victory of Kénigsherrschaft over Volksherr- 
schaft’? There are various slips to be noted, e.g. on p. 58 ‘ the following 
year’ reads as if 1380 were meant, instead of 1373, on p. 76 Elizabeth 
should be Margaret of York, on p. 99 Charles IV should be Charles V, and 
in Table iii the year of Alfonso XIII’s accession is wrong. In a book 
where space is valuable p. 208 repeats part of p. 189. More serious is 
the omission of any reference to the cahiers and the light they throw on 
French grievances, and to the system of peasant proprietorship which 
was perhaps the most important of all results of the Revolution. How 
could France derive the idea that ‘a single chamber is adequate for 
a country’ from the American Republic, which, after argument, in 1787, 
adopted a bi-cameral legislature ? W. D. G. 


A scholarly and well-written account of Sumptuary Law in Nurenberg 
has been contributed to the Johns Hopkins University Studies by Dr. K. K. 
Greenfield (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1918). The earliest civic 
ordinances dealt with are undated, but go back at least to the four- 
teenth century and possibly, like those of North German cities and of 
Venice, which they closely resemble, to the thirteenth century. They are 
mainly concerned with wedding festivities (the number of guests, value of 
presents, &c.), but funerals, baptisms, and ordinary apparel come in for 
regulation, which becomes more elaborate and more carefully graded 
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with reference to class distinctions in the fifteenth and later centuries. 
The main purport of Dr. Greenfield’s book turns on a comparison with 
the very full Hochzeitsbiichlein of 1485 with the regulation enacted at the 
very moment of the Reformation in 1526 and with later ones of the seven- 
teenth century ; and the conclusion justifiably drawn is that very little, 
if any, of the spirit of sumptuary legislation in Nuremberg is specially 
attributable to the Reformation. By no means the least valuable part of 
the book is the preliminary account of the civic constitution of Nuremberg 
as it finally settled down after the troubles of the fourteenth century ; its 
patrician and socially hierarchical character favouring the retention of 
sumptuary regulations. G. U. 


Mr. J. H. Parry has edited the Registrum Roberti Mascall, Episcopi 
Herefordensis, 1404-16, for the Canterbury and York Society (London, 
1917). Mascall’s episcopate fell in troubled times, and though there are 
some illustrations of the devastation and difficulties created by the Welsh 
war there is not much in the Register of special interest. Mr. C. Johnson, 
who has contributed a short sketch of the bishop’s career, observes that 
the contents of the Register are less detailed than those of some of earlier 
date. Apart from some references to the existence of earlier Registers, 
the most interesting things which he finds to note are the suppression of 
the ‘holy well’ at Turnastone, the appropriation of Westbury to the 
cathedral, the claims of the parson of St. Mary Mounthaw on the bishop’s 
London hostel, and a quarrel between the city and church of Hereford. 
Bishop Mascall was often resident at his London hostel ; one document 
contains a reference to his chapel there ; the claim of the rector of St. Mary 
Mounthaunt anticipates the similar dispute in Bishop Spofford’s time ; 
incidentally there is a record of an inquisition held in 1405, when the hostel 
was found to be worth 31. 13s. 4d. beyond reprises, besides a shop which 
was parcel of the hostel and worth 6s. 8d. per annum. There are one or 
two references to the French war; one of them in 1405 mentions an 
attempt by the duke of Orleans to help the rebel Welsh ; it is surprising to 
find ‘ Ducem Aurelianum’ translated ‘Duke Aurelian’. The introduction 
includes a copy of Mascall’s will, and a useful itinerary. C. L. K. 


Indian education in its modern forms is one of the burning questions 
of the day. The Rev. F. E. Keay, M.A., has devoted a well-written little 
book entitled Ancient Indian Education, an Inquiry into its Origin, 
Development, and Ideals (London: Milford, 1918) to the consideration 
of the old indigenous methods of teaching. No government in India 
prior to the British ever gave any serious thought to the education of the 
people. Mr. Keay is mistaken in taking literally the few insincere sen- 
tences bestowed on the subject by Akbar’s clever but too courtly secretary, 
Abul Fazl. -The Muhammadan sovereigns, including Akbar in his earlier 
days, never did anything for education beyond founding colleges for the 
study of Muslim theology. Hindoo effort was confined to the Brahmanical 
religious schools and private arrangements for the indispensable utilitarian 
instruction of the sons of craftsmen and traders. The amount of female 
education was, and generally still is, almost negligible. Long ago, the 
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Buddhist monasteries in their day aimed at giving a more liberal education, 
including the theory and practice of the fine arts. European educationists 
appear to be indebted to India for two suggestions, namely the teaching 
of the alphabet by writing, as adopted by Montessori, and the introduction 
of the monitoria] system in schools, as advocated by Bell. V. A. 8. 


Betha Colaim Chille, with introduction, glossary, notes, and indices, 
is a life of St. Columba written in Gaelic by Manus O’Donnell in 1532, and 
carefully edited and translated by two Irish American scholars, Mr. A. O. 
Kelleher and Dr. G. Schoepperle (Irish Foundation Series of America, i. 
Chicago, 1918), from the Rawlinson MS. B 514 in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, in which alone it has hitherto existed, though large portions 
of it have appeared previously in the Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philo- 
logie, vols. iii-v, ix, and x. Let it be said at once that the life is of no his- 
torical value whatever, and it would be incongruous to describe it at length 
in this Review. Its completely unhistorical character is fully recognized 
by its editors, and could not be better described than by them in their 
excellent introduction : 

In the tradition of Columcille the genuine records of the saint are almost as com- 

pletely hidden as his psalter by its golden case. Like the book-shrine which covered 
the ancient vellum the present Life is overlaid with a thousand poetic incidents 
gathered from pagan and Christian times. In the legendary, as on the richly adorned 
Cathach many figures are traced by memories of other lands, and other times. It is 
encrusted with episodes familiar in the lives of other saints, in romances of troubadours, 
and Arthurian knights, of the Fianna, the Ultonian heroes, and the gods, in stories 
of druids and in folk-tales (p. xiii). 
It is unnecessary to illustrate the truth of this verdict, as our editors do, 
by filling many pages of their introduction with specimens of the some- 
times pleasing and almost always childish stories which this life contains. 
Manus O’Donnell, whose turbulent and characteristically Irish life is well 
told in part ii of the introduction, did not intend to write history. As 
a devotee of St. Columba he set himself to collect every legend and every 
tradition, whether in prose or poetry, that he could find ; and a good deal 
of legendary matter had come into existence during the nearly thousand 
years which separated St. Columba from Manus O’Donnell. But though 
the historical value of this Vita is almost nothing, its linguistic value is con- 
siderable. Being written throughout in Gaelic it forms a bulky contribution 
to the materials which exist for tracing the history of that language in the 
late middle Irish period. This is briefly treated on pp. xlviii-li, and we 
accept the editors’ reason, as given on p. xlix, that ‘a detailed study of the 
language of Betha Coluimb Chille is impossible in a short introduction ’. 
At the same time philologists will regret that something like the thorough 
treatment of this subject, to be found in the editions of the Cath Finntrdga, 
and of the Lives of the Saints in the Book of Lismore (Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Medieval and Modern Series, 1885 and 1890), was not accorded to this 
life of St. Columba. The book is well indexed. F. E. W. 


Among the many remarkable facts brought to light by the war 
none is more remarkable than the enormous strength of Germany. 
A careful inquiry into the sources of this strength would be most valuable 
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and interesting. But Mr. Ellis Barker’s book, entitled The Founda- 
tions of Germany, a Documentary Account revealing the Causes of 
her Strength, Wealth, and Efficiency (2ndedition. London: Murray, 
1918), hardly satisfies the expectations raised by its title. It is made 
up of magazine articles roughly put together, and is therefore disfigured 
by many repetitions ; and it is somewhat incoherent, jumping from 
German education to German diplomacy, and from a discussion of 
Luther’s influence on German character to the overthrow of Prussia 
by Napoleon. Mr. Ellis Barker begins with an interesting sketch of 
the work of three famous Hohenzollerns, the Great Elector, Frederick 
William I, and Frederick II. It contains little that is not familiar to the 
historical student, but much that is fresh to the general reader. Full 
justice is done to the talent of these rulers—almost more than justice, 
for Mr. Ellis Barker writes as though before them no Germans had been 
efficient. Yet the record of German industry and commerce in the 
closing period of the middle ages proves that German capacity is older 
than the Prussian State. Even Frederick the Great was not the unique 
phenomenon which he appears in this volume. Many of the maxims and 
sentiments quoted from him here were commonplaces of the eighteenth- 
century publicist. Still, there is much truth in Mr. Ellis Barker’s conclu- 
sion that ‘the secret of Germany’s strength, wealth, efficiency, may be 
summed up in a single word—Discipline’. And this discipline the 
Germans owe largely to the abler Hohenzollerns. The chapter 
on the Foundations of Education tells us hardly anything about 
education in the strict sense. Another chapter explains how church 
and school alike are made instruments of imperial policy. That 
is true, but the whole treatment of German education, one of the chief 
sources of German power, is inadequate. About German agriculture, 
commerce, finance, manufactures, and domestic economy, all of them 
vital matters, we are told almost nothing. The chapters upon German 
foreign policy in recent times contain little that is new. Mr. Ellis Barker 
speaks with contempt of the English universities, especially of the time 
which they devote to German history in the middle ages. Yet when, 
in his thirteenth chapter on the prospects of German democracy, he 
implies that the elective Empire was a democratic institution, and that 
the free imperial cities were democratic in the modern sense, he illustrates 
the value of those medieval studies which would have saved him from 
misconceptions so fundamental. His book contains a number of truths 
strange and unpalatable to the ordinary Englishman. It also contains 
a number of interesting documents or extracts. But it is defective in the 
historic sense, unmethodic and incomplete, and too often slips into mere 
war journalism. F. C. M. 


Dr. John Radcliffe, a Sketch of his Life, with an Account of his Fellows 
and Foundations (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1918), is the fruit of the pious 
industry of Dr. J. B. Nias, a former Radcliffe Travelling Fellow. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe’s estate was the source to which Oxford owes the library, the obser- 
vatory, and the infirmary, which bear his name. Of these the library 
only was mentioned in his will; the others were added by virtue of the 
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discretionary powers wisely permitted to his trustees in dealing with any 
surplus. But the peculiar feature of Radcliffe’s benefaction was the founda- 
tion of two fellowships for graduates preparing for the medical profession, 
to enable them to study and travel abroad. For them he provided rooms 
in University College, and it is clear that they were fellows of the college 
on a special foundation, but not members of the governing body. But 
it soon came about that, if a Radcliffe fellow held a fellowship in another 
college, he retained that as well, and did not formally join University 
College. Hence the Radcliffe fellowships came to be regarded as holding 
@ university endowment unconnected with any definite college, and thus 
there grew up the anomaly of speaking of ‘ university fellows’, which has 
passed from custom into prescription, and has been imitated in other 
universities. Indeed, the fact that the Radcliffe beneficiaries were fellows 
of University College was for many years ignored in the Unwersity Calendar. 
Dr. Nias has taken great pains in compiling biographical notices of the 
Radcliffe fellows, but he might have added to his information had he 
explored further. For example, he regrets to be unable to furnish particu- 
lars about James Stephens, elected in 1725 (pp. 46, 48); but we know at 
least that on 12 August 1728 the chancellor of the university recommended 
him for the degree of M.D. by diploma, ‘ being at present beyond the seas 
where the degree of Doctor will be a considerable advantage to him .’ 
Besides the notices of the fellows, the book contains short accounts of the 
other foundations which sprang from Radcliffe’s munificence. It is 
illustrated by a number of portraits and reproductions of old views of the 
buildings associated with the founder’s name. R. L. P. 


Mr. J. B. Scott has edited for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace a collection of American State Papers and Decisions 
dealing with The Controversy over Neutral Rights between the United States 
and France (New York : Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1917). 
An appendix contains the treaties between the United States and France 
which consist, apart from the treaties of 1778, of the Consular Convention 
of November 1788, and the Convention of Peace, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion of 1800. The volume, consisting, as it largely consists, of judgments 
of the Supreme Court and of the Court of Claims, is mainly concerned 
with questions of international law. But there is a useful historical 
introduction, and it is an historical fact, often forgotten, that in 1798-9 
there existed, in the words of the American attorney-general, ‘ not only 
an actual maritime war between France and the United States, but 
a maritime war authorized by both nations’. That ‘a limited, partial 
war ’ existed seems undoubted, though it remained ‘ imperfect ’, according 
to the definition of Wheaton. As showing the fallibility of authorities 
when dealing with matters outside their own studies, we may note that 
in the long and elaborate judgment in the case of Gray v. United States 
the Court, in an historical summary dealing with the beginnings of the 
European War against France, speaks of the tsar directing his admiral 
to take certain measures. H. E. E. 


The very readable little book of M. Albert Mathiez, La Révolution et les 
Etrangers, Cosmopolitisme et Défense Nationale (Paris : La Renaissance du 
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Livre, 1918), is interesting in view of the present state of public opinion in 
this country on the aliens question. The philosophy on which the Revolu- 
tion was founded was essentially cosmopolitan both in origin and principle. 
Many foreigners who saw in the early revolutionary measures the realiza- 
tion of their political ideals left the countries of their birth and were 
enthusiastically adopted as French citizens. Three were elected to the 
Convention, Priestly, Tom Paine, and the egregious Cloots, ‘ the ambassa- 
dor of the human race.’ At the outbreak of war, so far from aliens being 
put under any restraint, legions were formed not only of neutral but of 
enemy nationals, and special inducements were offered to deserters. 
M. Mathiez is convinced that at first cosmopolitanism was for the Revo- 
lution a potent force. It was not till March 1793, when the defection of 
Dumouriez followed close on the outbreak of the Vendée revolt, that 
France began to realize the dangers of Internationalism, and measures 
were taken against foreign suspects. But although much was heard of 
the ‘ Conspiration de l’Etranger ’, and many aliens were guillotined, there 
is little doubt that the majority lost their lives for their political opinions, 
with the party with which they had identified themselves. The measures 
against foreigners as such were never rigidly enforced, and were relaxed as 
soon as the revolutionary armies became once more victorious. M. Mathiez 
makes it quite clear that the French revolutionaries never abandoned their 
cosmopolitan ideal, and the measures against foreigners were regarded as 
a necessary but temporary evil of war and never as a national policy. 
M. A. P. 


The relations between Greece and Italy about the middle of the last 
century form the subject of an interesting monograph by M. Costas Kero- 
filas (La Grecia e Italia nel Risorgimento Italiano, Firenze : Libreria della 
Voce, 1918). The author, known in England as the biographer of M. Veni- 
zelos, is most interesting when he describes the events of 1861-2, which 
led up to the deposition of Otho, especially the candidature of Victor 
Emmanuel II’s second son, Amedeo, afterwards king of Spain, to the 
Greek throne, and the double set of negotiations between the Zantiote 
Radical leader, Lombardos, and Garibaldi, and between the Greek and 
Italian courts, for a rising in Turkey. Neither of these negotiations 
succeeded, but N. Dragoimes, Otho’s last foreign minister, states in his 
Historical Reminiscences, and is confirmed by the Ionian historian, Chidtes, 
that a treaty was actually drawn up at the baths of Trescorre between 
Rattazzi, then Italian premier, and the Greek minister, D. Bétzares, but 
was never signed. Further study of the Italian archives of that period 
would elucidate this and other aspects of Italo-Greek relations, to which 
the present work forms a very useful introduction. Senator Ruffini, Italian 
Minister of Education, contributes a preface. W. Mz 


In the second volume of his work, La Politique extérieure de V Autriche- 
Hongrie (Paris: Plon, 1918), Dr. Jean Larmeroux has written an ad- 
mirable survey of the ambitious eastern projects, which from 1908 to 1914 
paved the way for war and for the downfall of the central powers who 
framed them. The author writes appreciatively of the Serbs, and his 
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account of the superficial ‘ liberalism ’ of the Young Turks is penetrating. 
The most original chapters deal, however, with the little known brutality 
of Austrian administration in Bosnia-Herzegovina, ‘the land of tears.’ 
In the Sarajevo murders Dr. Larmeroux sees merely ‘a more or less 
commonplace anarchist plot, which owed its success to the imprudence 
of the victims and the absence of sufficient means of protection. Serbia’s 
part in the event was nil ’. G. B. H. 


Earlier volumes of M. Auguste Gauvain’s L’Europe au Jour le Jour 
have been already noticed in this Review. The fourth and fifth volumes 
(Paris : Bossard, 1918) reprint his articles on foreign affairs, which appeared 
in the Journal des Débats during 1912 and 1913. They dealt mainly with 
the Balkan question, and they were uncommonly shrewd. Few publicists 
in western Europe shared his accurate estimate of Austrian ambitions. 
‘Europe should know the true goal of these men, who claim to have the 
mission of civilizing the east’, he wrote on 18 December 1912. He realized 
that France was at that time handicapped in her diplomacy by Italy’s 
hostility towards all Slav aspirations, and by Great Britain’s leaning 
towards Austria, whose aims (according to him) Sir Edward Grey 
did not guess. Perhaps M. Gauvain’s greatest services were (i) his vindi- 
cation of the Entente against those ‘ belated partisans of Franco-German 
brotherhood ’, who could still rail at ‘ perfidious Albion’ as late as May 
1912 ; and (ii) his refusal to take Scheidemann and other German socialists 
seriously when they clamoured against their government’s militarism in 
June 1913. G. B. H. 


The future historian of the war will be more concerned with what was 
the truth than with what journalists (however distinguished) have thought 
to be true or wanted readers to think to be true. The value of leading 
articles is at most secondary as raw material for later history, and their 
interest is usually fugitive. Subject to these limitations, the articles con- 
tributed by M. A. Albert-Petit to the Journal des Débats between August 
1914 and July 1916, and republished under the title Za France et la Guerre, 
tome i (Paris: Bossard, 1918), possess value. They record the contemporary 
views of a French patriot, and deal more with internal politics than with the 
military situation, thus avoiding the perils of prophecy. A number of 
government proclamations and other documents are printed in full, includ- 
ing some curious examples of German propaganda in France. G. B. H. 


The object of Dr. F. J. Teggart’s work on The Processes of History 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918) is to examine ‘ what sort of 
results might be obtained by a strict application of the method of science 
to the facts of history’. The problem to be solved is ‘how man every- 
where has come to be as he is’. This conception of the historian’s task 
is opposed on the one hand to the treatment of history primarily as 
a narrative; on the other, to the supposition that any theory of races, 
of anthropo-geography, or of economics, can be made a backbone for 
history. After the first chapter, on the Nature and Scope of the Inquiry, 
comes one on the Geographical Factor, in which stress is laid on migrations 
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as dependent on climatic changes and on the formation of political organiza- 
tions at ‘points of pressure’. In the chapter on the Human Factor 
we have the emancipation of the individual from the group, and human 
advancement as promoted by collision and break-up of tribes. The 
fourth chapter develops what has been laid down, especially as to the 
‘idea-system ’, and invites the reader to test the processes of change in the 
world by a comparison with his individual experiences. Dr. Teggart gives 
copious quotations from English, French, American, and other investigators 
of biology, anthropology, and early human culture. He will be found 
suggestive in some of his arguments, though whether his methods would, 
if generally applied, tend greatly to the increase of historical knowledge, 
or even to the systematization of our present knowledge, may be an open 
question. A. G 


In The President’s Control of Foreign Relations (Princeton, New Jersey : 
Princeton University Press, 1917) Professor Edward 8. Corwin shows how 
hard fought has been the struggle round the question of the President’s 
share in controlling American foreign policy, and how little that struggle 
has changed in character from the time when Madison, with his doctrinaire 
logic, attacked Hamilton’s strong practical sense, to the long and less 
interesting debate of Senators Spooner and Bacon in our own day. He 
concludes that, so far, the balance of victory has inclined to the President, 
and that American experience has confirmed Jefferson’s principle that 
‘ the transaction of business with foreign nations is executive altogether ’, 
though he sees that there still remains ample room for dispute between 
the organs of government, Among the causes contributing to the strength 
of the President’s position has been the fact that political acts cannot 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and the executive 
thus often has the interpretation of its own constitutional powers, though, 
if it is difficult in this sphere to subject the President to legal control, he 
is always subject to political pressure. ‘ The war-making powers which the 
President has gradually taken to himself’ have been largely derived from 
two sources, ‘ first, from the coalescence which took place at the time of 
the Civil War between the President’s agency in the enfcrcement of the 
laws and his power as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy ; 
secondly, from our proximity to weak, disorderly neighbours, who 
demand rough handling occasionally, but are rarely worth a real war.’ 
Mr. Corwin has shown clearly the different directions in which the 
President’s inherent powers had latent scope for development, and he 
has traced the steps of expansion in each of the directions indicated. His 
numerous and lengthy citations from contemporary arguments are of 
great interest, but they make the book rather disjointed reading, and 
would perhaps have been better relegated to an appendix. His book is 
a scholarly analysis of America’s experience in regard to the control of its 
foreign affairs, but foreign affairs have hitherto been relatively so unimpor- 
tant in American history that one cannot be sure that the present situation 
is necessarily the final decision of American democracy in that matter. With 
this qualification, however, Mr. Corwin’s conclusions must give pause to the 
supporters of the democratic control of foreign policy. E. A. B. 
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Mr. A. H. F. Lefroy, a well-known authority on matters relating to 
the Canadian Constitution, has written A Short Treatise on Canadian 
Constitutional Law (Toronto: Caswell; London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1918), 
the object of which is to furnish ‘a text, concise and simple enough for 
the purposes of university students’, and, at the same time, to supply 
‘in the Notes all the requirements of the practical lawyer called upon to 
advise upon some question arising under the British N. America Act or 
otherwise in relation to the federal constitution of the Dominion of 
Canada’. Professor W. P. M. Kennedy has contributed a short historical 
introduction which aims not at ‘a mere retelling of a story’, but at the 
interpretation of a development. Mr. Kennedy is to be congratulated 
on the success he has achieved in giving life and meaning to the dry bones 
of the past ; and his attitude is, throughout, impartial and wide minded. 
He regards the making of the Canadian Constitution as ‘ among the great 
ventures of faith in history—and it is faith which raises politics into the 
realm of constructive statesmanship ’. H. E. E. 


After the acquisition by the United States in 1917 of the Danish 
West India islands a new interest was naturally aroused concerning 
them amongst American readers. Mr. L. K. Zalriskie’s volume, The 
Virgin Islands of the United States of America (New York: Putnam, 1918), 
is a successful attempt to meet this demand. Mr. Zalriskie writes with 
knowledge, he having been vice-consul at St. Thomas. On the his- 
torical side the book cannot compare with Dr. Westergaard’s scholarly 
work on The Danish West Indies. H. E. E. 


Professor C. D. Allin has written A History of the Tariff Relations of the 
Australian Colonies (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1918) which 
throws light on a subject which has not hitherto, to our knowledge, 
received separate treatment. The story, in Mr. Allin’s words, ‘is a sorry 
record of intercolonial jealousy and strife’; but it cannot wholly be 
neglected, even now when the new spirit of Australian nationalism has 
completely altered the economic, as well as political, situation; and no 
more trustworthy guide through the tangled bypaths of the past history 
could be found than Mr. Allin, whose work on The Early Federation 
Mevement of Australia established his claim to speak with authority on 
the questions here dealt with. H. E. E. 


Mr. C. Graham Botha the Cape Archivist, has published A brief Guide 
to the various classes of Documents in the Cape Archives for the period 
1652-1806 (Cape Town : Cape Times, Lim., 1918), which serves as a useful 
index to the classes of the official records preserved in the Cape Archives 
from the beginning of the colony’s history to the year 1806. The papers 
dealt with are classified in five divisions : (1) The Council of Policy, 1652- 
1795. (2) The Court of Justice, 1656-1806. (3) The Orphan Chamber, 
1673-1806. (4) Departments of the first British occupation, 1793-1805. 
(5) Departments of the Batavian Republic, 1803-6. Mr. Botha is 
able to note with satisfaction that ‘it is a matter for surprise, when the 


history of other Archives is compared, to find so many of the Cape Records 
still in existence ’. H. E. E. 





